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Deposing the King 

...to dissolve the introductory problem, to search out a common 
vocabulary among the debates’ discussants, to pinpoint common ideas 
or presuppositions they share, to locate common centers for argument, 
or to describe the general paradigm of language-as-model-for-all- 
meaning-processes that much of the dialogue has taken place under, 
might well be construed by a number of the dialogues’ participants as 
an aspect of a totalizing urge, a will to knowledge-as-power, a desire for 
mastery, which has come under deep criticism and analysis at numer- 
ous points in these very debates. We might even say that a recurrent 
"theme” of the post-structuralist wave of the dialogue is that all such 
urges are distorting, biasing, untrustworthy, ideologically loaded, and 
finally blinding, so that they must be approached with continuous 
oppositional vigilance. 

What you, my hearers, however, cannot see is the quotation 
marks around “theme” in the paragraph fragment above. As easily I 
could have put a line through the word, placing “theme” — to take a 
figure from Derrida’s 1967 book, Of Grammatology, a figure which 
Derrida borrowed from the German philosopher Martin Heidegger — 
"sous rature, "or "under erasure.” The reason for this move is that this 
same critique of the totalizing impulse to mastery holds that even the 
social process of constituting athe mc .is, itself, an example of the same 
totalizing urge. This critique holds: a "theme” has the same political 
structure as a prejudice. 

Both the words “theme” and “thesis” derive from the Greek word 
[Tithenal], to place, to pose, to posit, to position, or to let stand. Thus 
the idea of a theme is etymologically grounded in the idea of having, 
or holding to, a position. Indeed, as my semantically sensitive listeners 
will hear as we progress, the idea of positivity, of posing, of 
positionality is packed into — is impacted throughout — the entire 
discourse around (that is, posed or positioned around) the notion of 
theme/position itself. 

No matter how much we talk as if themes, were things we found 
present in, or posited by, a text, this critique maintains that Tfrunus-are 
actually patterns that we always impose on a text (i.e., the position is 
always a position we position) — and always for reasons we cannot 
fully understand, that we can never fully master, that we remain blind 
to. We will confuse them just the way we confuse the “positions" within 
the parenthesis in the last sentence. No matter how much we claim to 
have found objective evidence of one or another theme present in one 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The Last Unicorn: 

Magic as Metaphor 

Since its publication in 1969, Peter S. Beagle’s The Last Unicom 
has been considered a fantasy classic. Twenty years later — even in a 
world where unicorns prance on wall posters and kitchen magnets and 
bookmarks, in which anyone who has ever entered a card shop wishes 
the creatures had never been invented and only the bravest and most 
ambitious writers, such as Michael Bishop, dare write about them 
seriously — Beagle’s work endures. Aside from sheer beauty of lan- 
guage and inventiveness of plot, the book haunts us because it directly 
challenges our ability to choose, from among many forms of enchant- 
ment, the ones that are both beautiful and moral. 

Among other things, The Last Unicom is a book about metaphor, 
about the process by which we say that one thing is something else: 
not that a raven is like a writing desk, but that a raven is a writing desk. 
Beagle’s metaphor for metaphor itself is magic, the transformation of 
our perceptions of the physical world. His magicians see fantastic 
equations — that an ordinary spider is Arachne spinning her web, a 
unicorn is a young girl, air is wine — and then say them so that other 
people can see them too. No magic can change something into 
something it is not; the imaginative transformation at the heart of magic 
is recognition, not creation, and the magician cannot transform the 
physical world without first transforming the mental one. 

The central action of The Last Unicom, parallel to the unicorn’s 
liberation of her imprisoned people and emblematic of it, is Schmen- 
drick the Magician’s transformation into himself. Once apprenticed to 
the world’s greatest magician, Schmendrick was so incompetent that 
his master finally despaired: 

It must be that you are meant to find your own way to reach 
your power in time; but frankly, you should live as long as 
that will take you. Therefore I grant it that you shall not age 
from this day forth, but will travel the world roundand round, 

(Continued on page 3) 
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eternally inefficient, until at last you come to yourself and 
know what you are. Don’t thank me. I tremble at your doom. 

(p. 127-28) 

Because magic depends on sensitive observation, Schmendrick 
must learn from others. Mommy Fortuna, the Red Bull, and the unicorn 
all have lessons to teach him, but his greatest tutor is Prince Ur, the 
mortal who enables Schmendrick to regain his own mortality. 

When we first meet Schmendrick he is employed by Mommy 
Fortuna, an extremely mediocre witch who has nonetheless suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning the unicorn in her shabby traveling sideshow. 
Schmendrick does little to rise above these surroundings. Even Rukh, 
Mommy Fortuna’s dull-witted assistant, is wise enough to grasp the 
relative nature of appearances: “lightning. . .visits us from somewhere 
else, where it might look quite different” (p. 23). Schmendrick, 
however, still believes that magic changes objects themselves, instead 
of changing the way objects are perceived. 

When the unicorn tells Schmendrick that Mommy Fortuna’s 
power depends on "spells of seeming. . .she cannot make things,” he 
replies, “Nor truly change them” (p. 23). Later he says, "Belief makes 
all the difference to magic like Mommy Fortuna’s” (p. 25), as if there 
is any magic which is not based on belief. Even the unicorn is only a 
white mare to people who have forgotten how to believe in her. Since 
most people have, Mommy Fortuna has placed her under a spell which 
makes her appear to be a unicorn to onlookers who would otherwise 
see her as an unusually lovely horse. The problem with Mommy 
Fortuna’s magic is that she doesn’t believe it herself; “the truth melts 
her magic” (p. 26) because her spells are conscious lies. 

Schmendrick acknowledges the power of the observer’s belief but 
fails to understand that the magician must believe too. “I am your 
friend," he tells the unicorn: 

. . .Yet you take me for a clown, or a clod, or a betrayer, and 
so must I be if you see me so. The magic on you is only magic 
and will vanish as soon as you are free, but the enchantment 



of error that you put on me I must wear forever in your eyes. 

(p. 35) 

He doesn’t see that the magic Mommy Fortuna has placed on the 
unicorn is also an enchantment of error, or that he has placed himself 
under one. Like the insubstantiality of Mommy Fortuna’s spells, 
Schmendrick’s ineptitude is a self-fulfilling prophecy. He differs from 
Mommy Fortuna only in being more honest and desiring a truth he has 
no faith in his ability to attain. 

“I knew it would come to this,” he says as he searches for the keys 
to unlock the unicorn’s cage (p. 4 1), but his belief that his magic would 
fail is precisely the reason why it did. The unicorn has assured him that 
he is her friend, but her faith in him is powerless because he has none 
in himself. He tries to use magic as one would use a set of recipes, 
placing more emphasis on the ingredients than on the cook. 

Only after Schmendrick has joined the unicorn on her quest to 
find her lost fellows does he manage to perform magic containing any 
truth. His first brush with true enchantment is his conjuring of Robin 
Hood, which he accomplishes only by letting go of the “hated skills” 
he had used so mechanically. ‘"Do as you will,’ he whispered to the 
magic. 'Do as you will’” (p. 74). 

Schmendrick doesn’t know what the magic has done even after 
it leaves him, and he didn’t know what he wanted it to do when he 
spoke his invitation. His anger, both at his own lack of wonder and his 
audience’s apathy, shaped the spell. The form the magic takes, then, 
is one of loss and disappointment: the unattainable figures of Robin 
Hood and his band, who take no notice of the puny humans running 
after them. Like Mommy Fortuna’s spells, the magic is illusion sprung 
from meaning: it gives the audience a vision of what they wish were 
true. Unlike Mommy Fortuna’s gullible audience, however, Cully’s 
band believes poignantly in the irreducible gap between myth and 
reality. ‘They’ll be back,” Jack Jingly says of his comrades, "for they’m 
not the sort to trade something for nothing, and no more am I. Robin 
Hood might have stayed for us if we were” (p. 78). 
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Schmendrick has witnessed the yearning of Cully’s crew to be 
something they aren’t, and his magic, in anger, has produced a vision 
to mock them. The beauty of the spell only makes the hypocritical 
reality beneath it more sordid. Yet Schmendrick, overcome by the joy 
of having found his skill for a moment, can’t see how cruel the 
enchantment was, and exults instead in his “power to summon Robin 
Hood — indeed, to create him. . (p. 80). He still does not realize that 
magic cannot create anything that does not already exist. Robin Hood 
didn’t spring from thin air, but took the form given to him by the hearts 
of the outlaws: beautiful, unreachable, and greater than life. 

The second time Schmendrick finds his ability he acts not in anger, 
but from the hopelessness of knowing that the Red Bull is about to 
destroy the unicorn. Molly and the unicorn herself both lament the new 
form, the as-yet-unnamed girl crying out, “What have you done to 
me?... I will die here!” (p. 125) Schmendrick has imprisoned the 
unicorn within a symbol of time and change, a decaying human body, 
just as King Haggard’s Bull would have imprisoned her within the sea. 
But the vision of Robin Hood allowed him to rediscover joy, and now 
he rediscovers hope. 

Schmendrick at last realizes that his role as magician isn’t creator, 
but messenger: 

The Red Bull came for a unicorn, so she had to become 
something else. . . .The magic chose the shape, not I. A moun- 
tebank may select this cheat or that, but a magician is a 
porter. .. .The magician calls, but the magic chooses. If it 
changes a unicorn to a human being, then that was the only 
thing to do. (p. 123) 

Schmendrick’s exultation in his magic is no longer the conceit aroused 
in him by the apparition of Robin Hood, but the celebration of 
possibilities Molly and the girl can’t see. Amalthea, in her terror, knows 
only the shortcomings of her new shape: 

". . .1 would have chosen any other but this for my prison. A 
rhinoceros is as ugly as a human being, and it too is going 
to die, but at least it never thinks that it is beautiful.” 

“No, it never thinks that," the magician agreed. ‘That’s 
why it goes on being a rhinoceros and will never be welcome 
even in Haggard’s court. But a young girl . . .might unravel her 
own riddle until she comes to its end. Rhinoceri are not 
questing beasts, but young girls are.” (p. 126) 

Only Schmendrick sees how his magic has furthered the unicom’s 
purpose, perhaps because only now do they have the same goal: both 
of them seek to return to their true forms. Significantly, Schmendrick 
chooses this moment to tell his companions about his quest to regain 
mortality. 

Schmendrick is beginning to understand, as real magicians do, 
how things that look different can be the same. The Bull, appropriately 
blind, lacks this knowledge. It is a creature of confinement, of 
distinction and reduction, and as Haggard later explains, cannot see 
similarities, only differences: “It would have been the same if I had 
demanded tumblebugs or crocodiles. He can only tell the difference 
between what I want and what I do not want” (p. 186). This blindness 
is the Bull’s form of despair, but also the unicom’s salvation, for the 
Bull is helpless against the power of the imagination. It can tell the 
difference between a young girl and a unicorn, but — unlike Schmen- 
drick — cannot see that the two are also the same. 

Schmendrick has begun to understand the proper way to view 
magic, but before he can use his power fully he must leam how to view 
the world in which magic works. To become mortal again, he must 
understand the nature of mortality, and therefore of time. He learns 
about time from a skull, symbol of death and eternity, just as he learned 
about vision from the Bull, symbol of blindness. 

By the time Schmendrick encounters the skull, the sentry he and 
his companions must pass to reach the Red Bull’s lair, he can easily 
articulate the knowledge he lacked at the Midnight Carnival, that 
“most... of being a wizard... is seeing and listening” (p. 191). Yet — 
despite his initial belief that he created Robin Hood from nothing — he 
has not learned to see possibilities where no facts yet exist. The 



unicorn’s transformation showed him how something can become 
something else, but he is as defeated as ever by the thought of making 
nothing into something: 

“Well, that’s it, then, if we can’t find the wine. I have my 
illusions, but I can’t make wine out of the air.” 

The skull giggled in a clacking, tocky way. “Matter can 
neither be created nor destroyed,” it remarked. “Not by most 
magicians anyway.” (p. 195) 

The skull quotes the laws of physics to deny them. It preaches not 
limitation, Haggard’s doctrine, but the transforming power of imagina- 
tive vision: “You can strike your own time, and start the count 
anywhere. When you understand that — then any time at all will be the 
right time for you" (p. 199). The skull relishes the bouquet of air not 
because Schmendrick has succeeded in changing it into wine, but 
because the skull chooses to believe that he has. It finds truth where 
it wishes; fifty years dead, the skull understands the shifting nature of 
the living world far better than the immortal Schmendrick. 

To reach the Bull, the magician and his companions must walk 
through a perfectly solid grandfather clock when it strikes the right 
time, which it hasn’t done in historical memory. The riddle, like so 
many magical riddles from the Sphinx to Gollum, is couched in 
paradoxes that challenge the hearer’s ability to resolve apparent 
contradictions. “I think I understand,” Schmendrick says, "but I’m sure 
I don’t” (p. 200). His uncertainty now is much like his lack of faith at 
the Midnight Carnival. It isn’t until Prince Ur, Haggard’s son and Lady 
Amalthea’s lover, says “What was there to know? I saw where she had 
gone, and I followed,” that the magician is able to respond, “Of 
course... Some things have their own time by nature” (p. 204). 

This realization sets the stage for Ur’s discussion of order. The 
skull’s ability to see truth anywhere is liberating, but also potentially 
chaotic. It is only a short step from the skull’s doctrine of universal truth 
to the conviction, voiced by one of Cully’s men as he limps back from 
the pursuit of Robin Hood, that there is no truth at all: 

The universe lies to our senses, and they lie to us, and how 
can we ourselves be anything but liars? For myself, I trust 
neither message nor messenger; neither what I am told, nor 
what I see. There may be truth somewhere, but it never gets 
down to me. (p. 86) 

It is not enough to recognize the power of the imagination; one 
must also find an effective way to restrain it, and Ur, living a mortal 
existence in a mortal world, suggests a way that both confirms that 
world and makes it more beautiful. 

As a hero, Ur understands that things keep their own time, but he 
also knows that “the true secret of being a hero lies in knowing the 
order of things" (p. 212). Explaining why Amalthea, whom he loves 
deeply, must be changed back into a unicorn to confront the Red Bull 
and free her people, he says: 

‘Things must happen when it is time for them to happen. 
Quests may not simply be abandoned; prophecies may not 
be left to rot like unpicked fruit; unicorns may go unrescued 
for a long time, but not forever. The happy ending cannot 
come in the middle of the story.” 

The Lady Amalthea did not answer him. Schmendrick 
asked, “Why not? Who says so?” 

“Heroes,” Prince Lir replied sadly. "Heroes know about 
order, about happy endings — heroes know that some things 
are better than others. Carpenters know grains and shingles, 
and straight lines.” (p. 212) 

Significantly, it is Schmendrick and not Amalthea who challenges 
Lir about the necessity of order. Schmendrick has been offered two 
views of magic; he must now choose between the Bull’s order, based 
on opposition and reduction, and Lir’s order, based on a hierarchy of 
values. Both are effective in their own ways, but Lir’s is more beautiful 
because it respects the integrity of other living things, and because by 
attempting more it can also achieve more. The Bull drives unicorns into 




the sea, and Schmendrick gives them human form, but Lir, through his 
own belief in Amalthea as human and thus subject to human love, 
succeeds in making her inner form match her outer one. As he alone 
enables her to become fully human, so he alone can release her to 
regain her original form. By freeing what he has changed he sacrifices 
what is most precious to him, and thus paves the way for real magic. 
As the unicorn tells Mommy Fortuna, "Real magic can never be made 
by tearing out someone else’s liver. You must offer up your own, and 
not expect to get it back. The true witches know that” (p. 32). 

Schmendrick has referred to Lir’s order countless times during the 
book, in his remarks about the inevitability of the fairy tale in which 
he and Molly and the unicorn are living. But because his quest is so 
entangled with the unicom’s, his acceptance of Lir’s sacrifice can easily 
be interpreted as selfishness rather than service to heroic order: 

. . .You can’t become mortal until you change her back again. 

Isn’t that it? You don’t care what happens to her, or to the 
others, just as long as you become a real magician at last. 
Well, you’ll never be a real magician, even if you change the 
Bull into a bullfrog, because it’s still just a trick when you do 
it. You don’t care about anything but magic, and what kind 
of magician is that 7 

Molly is accusing him, in effect, of not knowing that some things are 
better than others, and Schmendrick briefly agrees: 

That’s right. Nothing but magic matters to me. I would rbund 
up unicorns for Haggard myself if it would heighten by 
power by half a hair. It’s true. I have no preferences and no 
loyalties. I have only magic. 

He immediately denies this, however: “No, it’s not true. How 
could I be like that, and still have all these troubles?” (p. 214) If 
Schmendrick had no respect for the order of the story he would not 
have become part of it — indeed, there would have been no story of 
which to become part, for the unicorn never would have been freed, 
however unmagically, from the Midnight Carnival. The unicorn’s faith 
in the magician, and the reader’s, stems from the fact that, unlike 
Mommy Fortuna and Haggard, Schmendrick understands that uni- 
corns are not meant to be confined. On the beach, again despairing 
of his power, he is willing to let go of both his magic and the fairytale — 
not because he wishes the unicorn to be destroyed, but because he 
believes she is irrevocably human. “The Bull will let her by, and she 
will go away with Lir. It is as right as anything. I am only sorry about 
the unicorns” (p. 21(5). He thinks not of himself, but of the unicorn and 
her people. 

Schmendrick’s power visited him briefly in response to Cully’s 



lack of belief and the Bull’s lack of vision, two expressions of futility. 
He gains permanent control of his art by witnessing Lir’s refusal to 
recognize futility even in the face of defeat: 

He looked very foolish, and he was about to be trampled flat. 

The Red Bull could not see him, and would kill him without 
ever knowing that he had been in the way. Wonder and love 
and great sorrow shook Schmendrick the Magician then, and 
came together inside him and filled him, filled him until he 
felt himself brimming and flowing with something that was 
none of these, (p. 218) 

Schmendrick’s magic now is inspired by positive emotions and 
harnessed by knowledge. His transformation, like that of the unicorn, 
is complete: “He was Schmendrick the magician, as ever — and yet 
somehow it was for the first time” (p. 229). He has not changed the 
unicorn, but restored her, and in doing so has restored himself. He now 
understands that “There are laws that govern the wizard’s art, as laws 
command the seasons and the sea” (p. 239), but he also realizes more 
profoundly than ever that magic can lead as easily to Cully’s cynicism, 
to the relativism that denies values, as to wonder: 

. . .there are wizards and wizards; there is black magic and 
white magic, and the infinite shades of gray between — and 
I see now that it is all the same. . .why, life is short, and how 
many can I help or harm? I have my power at last, but the 
world is still too heavy for me to move. . . .(pp. 242-43) 

Yet when the unicorn asks him which magic he will choose he 
says, “Oh, it will be the kind magic, undoubtedly, because you would 
like it more” (p. 243). He is now mature enough not only to see the 
imaginative equalities which allow us to transform life, but also to see 
the important differences — the differences the Bull cannot see — 
between what is beautiful and what is not. Schmendrick began his 
struggle with his craft by learning to ignore unimportant distinctions; 
now has has mastered the equally necessary discipline of choosing 
meaningful ones. 

The reader, invisible companion on the quest, has learned the 
same lessons. Like a handful of other fantasy novels — T. H. White’s The 
Once and Future King, Nancy Kress’ The Prince of Morning Bells, John 
Crowley’s Little, Big — The Last Unicom offers paradigms allowing us 
to transform our perceptions of the world outside the book. And that’s 
why it will remain timely long after some other mythical beast has 
replaced unicorns on all those bookmarks and refrigerator magnets. 

[N.B. All page numbers referto the pb Ballantine Books edition, fourth 
printing, October, 1974] 



The Wine-Dark Sea, a collection of stories by Robert Aickman 

New York: Arbor House/William Morrow, 1988; $18.95 he; 388 pp. 

reviewed by Paul Preuss 

A. 



A word of caution: when it comes to tales of horror and the 
supernatural this reviewer is a naif, maybe even a bit of a Philistine. 
There is no King or Straub on my bookshelf, certainly no Barker. I 
confess that ‘The Turn of the Screw” (as with everything James wrote) 
sets my teeth on edge, and Poe’s writing frankly appalls me, though 
I’ve dutifully swallowed most of it; the last horror story I remember 
reading, years ago (and more or less by accident), was something 
quaint and beastly by Saki. 

How then does such a know-nothing come to be reviewing a 
collection of stories by Robert Aickman, described by no less a critical 
eminence than John Clute as “the finest English writer of supernatural 
fiction of the last fifty years”? 

Aickman’s collection commended itself to me twice, first by its 
title, which I was warned is no clue to its contents, and later through 
an editor to whom I was explaining my difficulties in writing a novel 
about a theoretical physicist, a contemporary magus: namely that I was 
finding the usual language of hard science fiction inadequate to my 



task. The editor suggested I look at how those who write about the 
elusive and unseen world of the supernatural achieve their effects, for, 
he implied, in the mind of the reader can there be much difference 
between, say, the violation of Bell’s locality condition and any other 
message from beyond? The Wine-Dark Sea was ready to his hand and 
soon in mine. 

Thus this interested but uninformed review. To skip right to the 
point, I admired many of Aickman’s stories, was astonished by some, 
disliked others, and have pondered their lessons; details follow. 

First the bad news. The person who warned me about the 
misleading title was right. Most of these stories are set in rural England, 
and 'The Wine-Dark Sea” itself, an exception, is the weakest of the lot. 
Peter Straub, in his perceptive introduction, describes Aickman (now 
deceased) as a cultivated and sensitive man who drew upon a wide 
range of references, some knowledge of which is helpful to full 
enjoyment of his stories. Regarding Mozart, Wagner, et al, Straub is 
right. But the classics seem not to have been the strong point that 
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Recently Read and recommended by 
Phyllis Eisensteitv 

Fiction: 

Fade by Robert Cormier (Delacorte 1988; $15.95). One of 
the new breed of young adult novels — gritty and realistic, 
without the slightest condescension to a teenage audience in 
either style or content. The 13-year-old protagonist discovers 
that his newfound power of invisibility is a curse rather than 
a boon. A darkly satisfying bildungsroman. 

Blow-Out by Frank N. Robinson and Thomas N. Scortia 
(Franklin Watts 1987; $16.95). Gripping near-future thriller 
about the construction of a bullet train under Lake Michigan. 
I don’t normally care for thrillers, but this one kept me glued 
to the page with its unrelenting atmosphere of impending 
disaster. 

Job: A Comedy of Justice by Robert A. Heinlein (Del Rey 
1984; $16.95). Recommending a Heinlein book is sort of like 
saying, "Don’t forget to pick up the milk when you go out.” But 
I can’t help it — this one was actually worth reading. A very 
thorough send-up of all that is most obnoxious about Organ- 
ized Religion. But you all know that already, right? 

Non-Fiction: 

My Life as a Galby Alice Kahn (Delacorte 1987; $15-95). A 
collection of essays — sometimes humorous, sometimes touch- 
ing — that mostly appeared in the East Bay Express (San 
Francisco area). Kahn is a sharp and witty observer of modem 
middle class mores. She is the writer responsible for coining 
and defining the term "Yuppie,” though her scope is not 
limited to that social stratum. Contains probably the best three- 
page analysis of porno movies you’ll ever read, among other 
things. 

TheRedApeby)e^ve.yH. Schwartz (Houghton Mifflin 1987; 
$18.95). The natural history of the orangutan. Highly detailed, 
it is nevertheless very accessible. It deploys an amazing array 
of evidence that this creature is our closest primate relative, 
building a very plausible case for that hypothesis. 

Theories of the Earth and Universe: A History of Dogma in 
the Earth Sciences by S. Warren Carey (Stanford U. Press 1988; 
$45.00). This is an amazing book to come from a university 
press. The first half is a concise and well-presented history of 
modem geology. The remainder is a detailed presentation of 
the author’s own increasingly lunatic ideas. Carey was in on the 
ground floor of the continental drift theory of 1956, but since 
then he has himself drifted into a fascinating and bizarrely 
original view of the universe, totally at odds with currently- 
accepted geological and cosmological theory. In ascending 
order he disposes of: ocean floor subduction, the Big Bang, 
and universal gravitation. For these ideas he substitutes a 
couple of wild notions: first, that the Earth was once half its 
present size and has expanded since, breaking its crust into the 
continents of today; and second, that the driving force for this 
is the continuous creation of iron in the Earth’s core. A book 
that leads one beyond mere scoffing, but is compelling reading 
in its way. 



Straub and others claim for Aickman. The title story, for example, fails 
because it is unclassical, un-Homeric, and indeed un-Greek. 

An Englishman visiting a Greek island sets out to investigate a 
nearby smaller island shunned by the local townfolk; he is seduced by 
the three beautiful women who live there — in a palace more medieval 
(Venetian?) than mythical — and he gives up any thought of leaving. 
But some sort of muddled tragedy occurs, and suddenly, “The rock is 
dead.” After putting the fellow ashore the three women sail off into the 



sunset. 

None of this works. No part of Gaia is isolated, the triple goddess 
is the earth (and more), and no man who falls into her hands escapes 
untransformed, if he escapes at all . . .and so forth and so on. Worse, the 
tone of the story throughout is that of the disgruntled, snide, parochial, 
middle-aged male English tourist, affronted by the local Zorbas — a 
tone that I tried at first to put down as a device of characterization until 
I realized that the author was speaking through his own persona, not 
his protagonist’s, when he makes such remarks as “throughout Hellas 
everything bad that cannot be attributed to the evil eye or other 
supernatural influence is blamed upon the Turks; even though... the 
Turks provided the last settled and secure government the region has 
known.” Settled and secure, hm? Ah, the Englishman on holiday. 

Two other stories in the volume are set on foreign (that is, non- 
Empire) soil, and both fail. “Never Visit Venice” is filled with the 
marvelously energetic description, especially of nature, that is charac- 
teristic of Aickman’s best writing and which in the story’s final grand 
movement — a gondola’s passage from the lagoon to the open sea — 
almost, but not quite, manages to save an ending undone by the old 
the-maiden-is-death cliche. But Aickman doesn’t like the Norse any 
better than the Mediterraneans; "Into the Wood,” a story set in 
Sweden — despite its arresting premise that there exist in the world spas 
that cater to those who never, ever go to sleep — is again ruined by the 
author’s ethnocentrism, not to mention by his inept attempt to 
shoehorn a pseudoclassical wood-nymph into what ought to be a 
pagan forest primeval. 

Yet when Aickman is on British soil and being his thoroughly 
English self, his stories have the capacity to turn one’s marrow to jam. 
Reading “The Trains” did for me what only the very best of fiction has 
ever done, took me right out of this world all the way into Aickman’s 
world and, not incidentally, scared the hell out of me. No, I don’t mean 
that the silly ghost at the end scared me; I mean that the trains 
themselves scared the hell out of me... out in the middle of nowhere 
in the mist-soaked heathery highlands, with only a set of tracks through 
this endless empty valley, and the damned things kept clattering and 
roaring past, they keep coming and coming... uugghh. 

And the phone calls in “Your Tiny Hand is Frozen”; I get phone 
calls like that. And “The Stains” . . .look, I live in the fog zone in San 
Francisco, I used to live in Seattle. . .1 don’t even want to talk about it 

Other stories, while less than magical, are still superbly compe- 
tent. 'The Fetch” does well by its ancestral ghost, ending in a scary, 
surprising, yet satisfyingly inevitable manner. The Inner Room” raises 
the hair on your arm so stiffly that it doesn’t matter whether or not the 
story quite makes sense. There are other wonderful tales; tastes differ, 
but any reader must find several of Aickman’s literate nightmares 
rewarding him or her with moments of bloodless terror. 

How does Aickman do it (when he does it)? Partly he does it, I 
think, by not knowing where he is going when he sets out. Few of these 
stories end where they first seem to be heading. I tried to discover 
through rereading whether this improvisational quality was something 
Aickman achieved by workaday rewriting or was something else, 
something organic. Surely the man polished his work — his prose has 
a lovely, supple rhythm, and his ear for the right tone of voice, in 
dialogue and narrative, is flawless — but I’m convinced that the 
seductive quality of his best work owes much to a sort of writerly self- 
analysis, to a waking dreaming that allows each image to bubble up 
freely from the subconscious, then faithfully records its fission into new 
images. 

The voudou term for possession, “ridden by the god,” seems a 
good metaphor for what happens when a very good writer produces 
something greater than right intention, hard work, and mere talent can 
explain. (Ursula Le Guin's The Left Hand of Darkness is in this category, 
for example, while to my taste her estimable The Dispossessed and 
Always Coming Home are not.) It seems to me that Robert Aickman 
must have made himself a horse to the gods routinely. When he was 
mounted by generous gods, he came forth with exquisite monsters. At 
other times, surrender yielded only stillborns. 

There are other essentials of Aickman’s writing that involve more 
than technique, if less than possession. Many of his stories feature 
sexual yearning, often frustrated, occasionally fulfilled; those stories 
work best in which the erotic suspense is most clearly focussed. In The 
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Trains,” two young women on a walking tour lose their way in the 
moors; in their encounters with various strangers, Mimi is more 
forward than Margaret, who fears and envies her friend’s sophistica- 
tion. It is evident early on that something sexual and/or violent is going 
to happen to one or both of them, and the suspense mounts until the 
reader’s fascination is almost prurient. 

In “The Stains,” the male protagonist’s attraction to the mysterious 
and much-younger Nell, whom he meets in a dough (a crevice) on the 
moors, is frank and single-minded. “Each morning, after Nell returned 
from her sorties . . .she descended naked to the spring and sank beneath 
its waters. She liked Stephen to linger at the rim watching, and to him 
it seemed that she disappeared in the pool altogether, vanished from 
sight. . . .Beyond doubt, therefore, the little pool really was peculiarly 
deep. . . .It gave Stephen special pleasure that they drank exclusively 
from the pool in which Nell splashed about....” 

In “Never Visit Venice,” by contrast, the sexy woman in black is 
a bit burlesque from the start. In “Bind Your Hair,” maladroit dassical 
references and a fairly ridiculous cast of characters defuse the intended 
sexual tension. In both “The Next Glade” and “Into the Wood,” bored 
English housewives find no focus for their erotic energies; the stories 
wander to inconsequence partly for that reason, although “Into the 
Wood”’s interesting ideas partially redeem it. And where the eroticism 
is merely atmospheric, or turns out to be a red herring, Aickman’s 
aimless exploration of the id leads him in meanders as knotted and 
devoid of destination as the paths in that Swedish wood. 

Yet some of Aickman’s stories have little or no sexual referent and 
are terrifying nonetheless; “The Inner Room,” for example, is about a 
dolls’ house. To specify what he accomplishes by simply describing 
the dolls in their various aspects would be to give too much away from 
a story you should read (unlike those which I have already given 
away), but it brought home to me that Aickman’s greatest gift, an eye 
for telling detail, is no passive gift; it is a passionate enthusiasm for 
describing the physical world. I was reminded that Greek peasants 
have a sensible respect for the noonday witch, the evil that comes with 
the brightest light of day, and although Aickman’s home turf is usually 



misty and damp, and often shadowed, the terror of the ordinary is real 
for him as well. 

His realism is so pervasive and persuasive that many blatant 
symbols, easily recognized as such after the fact, slide by almost 
unnoticed on first reading; those overbearing trains piercing those 
heathery tunnels in “The Trains” are scary because they are so loud, 
so smoky, so insistent, not because they are coy forewarnings. 
Aickman is always indirect but never coy. 

For all Aickman’s precision, no brief quote can do justice to the 
power of his descriptions, which depend upon an obsessive and 
patient layering of detail. This, from “The Fetch”: 

She had black hair, thin and lank. She was dressed in a dirty 
red and blue plaid of some kind, tightly wound. I was of 
course used to pictures of people in plaids. The woman’s 
shoes were cracked and very unsuited to the slush outside. 

She moved with short steps, and across the carpet she left a 
thin trail of damp, though I knew that it was not raining. 

This is one of Aickman’s shorter descriptions, and it is perhaps 
significant that the story in which it occurs is only middling horrifying. 

To return to the question that launched this review: what does a 
“hard” science fiction writer make of such stuff? 

A few things: that sheer writing skill is essential to the success of 
tales of the supernatural. Clearly this is not true of most science fiction. 

That reality is where all things terrifying and exalting ultimately 
reside. On this point science fiction writers concur. 

Finally, that human reality is partly without but especially within; 
in Peter Straub’s words, Robert Aickman teaches us that “a world of 
unsentimental grandeur lies within and that to deny or to ignore it is 
to choose an uneasy half-life.” The metaphor is impeccable, and the 
lesson is one science fiction writers can never learn too often, 

Paul Press is a member of the National Book Critics Circle. His most 
recent novel is Starfi re, from Tor Books, 1988. 



Science Fiction and the Future 

Ursula K. Le Guin 



In February of 1985 the Oregon Museum of Science and Industry 
invited me to participate on a panel, Science Fiction and the Future, 
and the following was my prepared statement for that discussion. 

We know where the future is. It’s in front of us. Right? It lies before 
us — a great future lies before us — we stride forward confidently into 
it, every commencement, every election year. And we know where the 
past is, Behind us, right? So that we have to turn around to see it, and 
that interrupts our progress ever forward into the future, so we really 
don’t much like to do it. 

It seems that the Quechua-speaking peoples of the Andes see all 
this rather differently. They figure that because the past is what you 
know, you can see it — it’s in front of you, under your nose. This is a 
mode of perception rather than action, of awareness rather than 
progress. Since they are quite as logical as we are, they say that the 
future lies behind — behind your back, over your shoulder. The future 
is what you can 't see, unless you turn around and kind of snatch a 
glimpse. And then sometimes you wish you hadn’t, because you’ve 
glimpsed what’s sneaking up on you from behind. ... So, as we drag 
the Andean peoples into our world of progress, pollution, soap operas, 
and satellites, they are coming backwards — looking over their shoul- 
ders to find out where they’re going. 

I find this as intelligent and appropriate attitude. At least it reminds 
us that our talk about "going forward into the future” is a metaphor, 
a piece of mythic thinking taken literally, perhaps even a bluff, based 
on our macho fear of ever being inactive, receptive, open, quiet, still. 
Our unquiet clocks make us think that we make time, that we control 
it. We plug in the timer and make time happen, meet it in supersonic 
jets with nuclear warheads, or sit at a peak and watch the llamas graze. 
Morning comes whether you set the alarm or not. 

The future is not mere space. This is where I part company with 



a whole variety of science fiction, the imperialist kind, as seen in all 
the Space Wars and Star Wars novels and films and the whole branch 
of sf that reduces technology to hi-tech. In such fictions, space and the 
future and synonymous: they are a place we are going to get to invade, 
colonize, exploit, and suburbanize. 

If we do “get to” space, it is not unlikely that that’s how we’ll 
behave there. It is possible that we will “conquer” space. But it is not 
possible that we will “conquer” the future, because there is no way we 
can get there. The future is part of the spacetime continuum from 
which — in the body and in ordinary states of consciousness — we are 
excluded. We can’t even see it. Except for little glimpses over the 
shoulder. 

When we look at what we can’t see, what we do see is the stuff 
inside our heads. Our thoughts and dreams, the good ones and the bad 
ones. And it seems to me that when science fiction is really doing its 
job that’s exactly what it’s dealing with. Not “the future.” It’s when we 
confuse our dreams and ideas with the non-dream world that we’re in 
trouble, when we think the future is a place we own. Then we succumb 
to wishful thinking and escapism, and our science fiction gets 
megalomania and thinks that instead of being fiction it’s prediction, 
and the Pentagon and the White House begin to believe it, and we get 
the True Believers conquering the future by means of SDI. 

As a science fiction writer I personally prefer to stand still for long 
periods, like the Quechua, and look at what is, in fact, in front of me: 
the earth; my fellow beings on it; and the stars. 

This essay, "Science Fiction and the Future,” appears by permission of 
Grove Press and will appear in the U.S. in Dancing at the Edge of the 
World , a collection of essays by Ursula K. Le Guin forthcoming from 
Grove Press in February 1989- Copyright © 1985, 1989 by Ursula K. Le 
Guin. 




Neither the Beginning nor the End... 

Continued from page 1 

or another text, the constitutive elements of that “theme" have always 
been politically in place, i.e., posited, before we made the blind move 
of recognizing it: 

“The theme is already in place before the text is read.” 

“The text reads, if you like, the theme in us.” 

“The theme is historically sedimented: it is not an esthetically 
privileged ground for the text.” 

. . .to use some locutions characteristic of the rhetoric associated with 
structural ist/post-structural ist discourse. 

Paradoxically, if this criticism is correct — and I feel that it is — one 
of its inescapable consequences is that, really, we can never escape 
from thematics. Thus, we must always maintain an alert and severe 
analytical stance toward them. This is why you will frequently hear, 
in discussions of “deconstruction” vs. "thematic criticism,” people 
speak of the opposition between the two — or talk about a basic and 
essential antagonism between them. (Latin: position and opposition. 
Greek: thesis and antithesis.) The thematic critics’ oppositional argu- 
ment sees the searching out ofthcraes/along with their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts: symbols, allegories, and metaphors) as the 
primary activity of the critic, with a bit of semantic analysis, a bit of 
historical rereading — i.e., a bit of deconstruction — as a supplementary 
activity to complete the job, perhaps to add a critical form to the search, 
to give it closure at the end, to provide a sense of commencement at 
its opening. The proper critical position for “deconstruction” (which 
is, after all, almost a synonym for analysis), say the thematic critics, 
adding their own ironic quotes to the term, should be as an adjunct to 
thematics: deconstruction should be used to trace out Themca . from 
particularly hazy passages, should be used to complete Themes, to 
elide one Thorne to another, to fix a theme’s autonomy, to do, in 
general, what deconstruction seems to do best and often even boasts 
of: “...to see relationships,” (to use the words of Thomas Disch’s 
parodic critical essay, by Burdie Ludd, in his short story “Problems of 
Creativeness”) “where none exist.” 

But for the post-structuralist critic, this oppositional tale between 
deconstruction and thematics is an old, old story. It is the story of two 
opposing forces whose right and proper relation is one of hierarchy, 
of subordination, of supplemantarity. It is the story of the battle of the 
sexes, the antagonism between man and woman whose right and 
proper positionality is for woman to stand beside, behind, and to 
support man; it is the story of the essential opposition between black 
and white whose proper resolution is for black to provide the shadows 
and highlights for white, for black to work for white. It is the story of 
evil that finds its place in adding only the smallest of necessary spices 
to a pervasive, essential good. It is the story of nature and her cup- 
bearer, the primitive, posing a bit of relief for the rigors of civilization 
and its flag-waver, culture. It is the Other as the locus, as the position, 
as the place where the all-important Self can indulge in a bit of 
projection (i.e., can throw something forward into the place of the 
Other — or simply hurl things at the Other). It is the story in which the 
frail, fragile, and erring body is properly (i.e., as property, as an owned 
place) a vessel for the manly, mighty, and omnipotent mind: where 
masturbation (or, indeed, any of the “perversions”) is a fail-back only 
when right and authentic heterosexuality is not available: where the 
great, taxing, but Finally rich literary tradition, with its entire academi- 
cally established and supported canon, occasionally allows us to give 
place for a moment to those undemanding (because they are without 
power to demand) diversions (those objects we find when we turn 
from our right place of traditional responsibility) of paraliterary 
production — mysteries, comics, pornography, and science fiction. It is 
the story where the conscious and self-conscious subject occasionally 
discovers (i.e. uncovers the place of) certain inconsequential, or even 
interesting, slips of the tongue or sudden jokes that can be explained 
away by an appeal to an unconscious that is little more than a state of 
inattention. It is the story of the thinking, speaking, acting subject for 
whom the way to consider objects is as extension, property, tool. Of 
presences merely outlined and thrown into relief by the otherwise 
secondary absences about them; of the authoritative voice that knows 



and speaks the truth, prompted by a bit of suspect writing whose 
proper use is only as an aid to memory; of primary creative work that, 
from time to time, may rightly, if respectfully, be approached through 
some secondary critical act; of the mad who can be heard to mutter, 
as they shamble past, a few amusing, or even shocking truths, here and 
there among their mutterings — truths that, alas, only the sane can really 
appreciate. 

Male/female, white/black, good/evil, civilized/primitive, culture/ 
nature, self/other, literature/paraliterature, mind/body. conscious/ 
unconscious, subject/object, presence/absence, voice/writing, artist/ 
critic, sanity/madness — these oppositions-that-should-be-hierarchies 
are, themselves, a theme; perhaps, till fairly recently, they were the 
great theme, of the West. 

So when I point out first the opposition between thematics and 
deconstruction, then when I point out the hierarchy that is assumed 
to be the proper, thematic (i.e., positional) resolution of the opposition 
between them; and when I go on to point out that neither that 
opposition nor the subordination the opposition can so easily be 
shown to mask really answers the needs of criticism, I am engaging in 
a very old move — a move that will be familiar to those who have 
followed the structuralist/post-structuralist debates of the last years. 
The point is, the post-structuralist critic more so than the thematic critic 
must be aware of just how mired in themes, we already are. What has 
changed for the post-structuralist critic is the status, the state, the 
ontological position of the theme. 

And when an object’s ontological status changes, it is no longer 
the same object — possibly it is no longer an object at all: hence (which 
means', after all, from here) the quotation marks around it; hence the 
line through it; hence the barrage of de-positioning rhetoric placed on 
all sides of it — hence, indeed, whatever ironic mark we need to tell us 
that, for a while at least, it is undecidable what our response to it should 
be — a description of irony courtesy of Rene Wellek. 

A theme, is now no longer one among many components of a text 
that we can locate here or there (a component sometimes present, 
sometimes absent); it is not a component that, as we trace it through 
the text, as we map it between texts, explains the texts it occurs in; it 
is not the component that confers on texts unity and coherence, nor 
does it give them their status as objects worthy of analysis; it is not a 
component that lets us master texts, allows us to dispose of them (or 
dispose of the parts of text in which we read them), either those texts 
we like (put safely into our personal canon) or those texts we don’t like 
(locked safely outside it). Instead a theme. becomes a sign, a political 
marker, a place to start the analysis that dissolves the borders that allow 
us to recognize it in the First place. For the fact is, in the traditional 
notion of theme, (as in the traditional notion of fact) there are too many 
things left out: too many tacit presuppositions, too many historical 
pressures, too many stabilizing institutions are just missing. To 
recognize an array of elements with this many gaps as a unified, 
coherent theme is only to mark the place where we have been made 
analytically blind, where we have been rendered ideologically passive. 
Under such an analytic regime, with their (old? new?) ontological 
status, themes. lose their specificity, their individuality, their structure, 
their critical privileges. 

They no longer exist as objects, as property, as tools with which 
the subject-as-critic can take out a clear and bounded territory, can 
solve the problem of the text. C¥bemes.are no longer presences in the 
text. They are no longer objects.) The«es.are demoted to the status at 
least of states (which can be overthrown) or of kings (which can be 
deposed), and removed from that position which claims that they are, 
as content, absolutely and irrevocably allied to their position, 
grounded in it and part of it. They dissolve, rather, into non-speciFic, 
decentered galaxies of problems — a problematic, as some post- 
structuralists might say. They are disposed of as themes, and begin to 
be dispositions (i.e., moods). 

Almost an Analysis 

What I have done here, I mention in passing, is attempt to sketch 
out a brief and rather tentative deconstruction of the notion of “theme,” 
i.e., of the opposition often cited between two modes of criticism, “old 
fashioned thematics" and “new fashioned deconstruction.” One of the 
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inescapable consequences of this argument, were we to take it from 
the level of generality we have been discussing it at to the specific level 
of particular examples, is that we’d begin to see much in the “old 
fashioned” criticism looks nowhere near as old fashioned as it might 
have when we started, and much in the “new fashioned” criticism will 
begin to look all too familiar. But I have started with this example — 
however sketchy — of 2 . deconstruction, because this is one of the most 
discussed, and thus one of the most troublesome, terms associated 
with post-structuralist discourse. 

What deconstruction does, if I can hazard such a declarative 
statement in an area noted for its insistent verbal multivalences, is 
dissolve oppositions: I have said that “deconstruct” is almost a 
synonym for “analysis.” But here is where that “almost” must come 
home. To analyze (cognate, after all with Lysol) is "to dissolve from 
above,” while deconstruction unbuilds throughout. It unbuilds oppo- 
sitions by unmasking the hierarchies that hide behind them. Often, as 
an interim strategy, it overturns the hierarchy to reveal the contradic- 
tions and interdependencies it rests on in order to maintain its 
positionality, its coherence, its unity. I must stress, however, that the 
reversal of the hierarchy can only be an interim move to highlight the 
positionality under (over?) the content. But when the hierarchy fixes 
in its reversed form — which all too frequently happens — nothing 
changes in the oppositional structure’s characteristic organization. 
(Such reversals are, indeed, one way in which such hierarchical 
oppositions recoup themselves and heal themselves against various 
attacks.) To deconstruct, then, is to deposition without repositioning. 
Deconstruction sets the oppositional terms in motion — and retains its 
force as long as the terms remain in motion. 

With an example before us (the deconstruction of the opposition 
between thematics and deconstruction), we can perhaps say a few 
more things about it— about deconstruction— that might make this 
most troublesome and troubling term hold still enough to. . .to master? 
to thematize? to totalize? 

Clearly not. 

But does our ellipsis — our silence — leave us silent? 

The inflation of language that characterizes post-structuralist 
rhetoric, for better or for worse, both as a style of thought and of 
discourse (i.e. response, understanding), should make it clear that 
silence is rarely our problem! 

I iterate: a synonym of the verb to deconstruct is to analyze — with 
the rider that what is most often analyzed in deconstruction are those 
conflicting and self-subversive elements that suggest that for whatever 
we are analyzing to maintain itself, it must fight the very notions that 
it seems to be putting forth in order for that meaning to remain readable 
at all. 

To deconstruct a text is to unpack the meanings that history and 
language have packed into it, with particular attention to those 
meanings that challenge those elements that ideology has made 
appear self-evident. 

The problem arises, however (or has always already arisen), 
when we are no longer “doing it” — when we are not, right now, de- 
constructing some Tireme; — but are talking about 

deconstruction. . .when language itself has transformed deconstruction 
from an analytical process we are involved in to an object we are 
discussing, analyzing, thematizing, an object which... 

The French philosopher Jacques Derrida, with whom the term 
deconstruction is often associated, has stressed that deconstruction is 
not an object (which can be the basis of an elaborated discipline). 
Neither is it a methodology (that can presumably be applied promis- 
cuously to any object). His most rigorous commentators, Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak, Barbara Johnson, Rodolphe Gasche, and Paul de 
Man (who, before his death, initiated a mode of deconstruction that — 
to many — seemed even more promiscuously radical and rarefied, 
overturning all thematic grounds) — all of them, in the ways of strongly 
disagreeing agonists, have stressed it as well. And Derrida, in an 
intensely funny survey of “American Deconstruction” (that, he 
claimed, several of his supporters had urged him not to indulge 
[Memoiresfor Paul de Man, Columbia University Press, 1986D, seemed 
willing to accept in the most promiscuous move of all, the notion that 
any analysis that was rigorous might be deconstruction, if only because 
what deconstruction was in America is now radically undecidable. 



The happiest rhetorical foray into the problem that I know of, by 
Spivak (who translated Derrida’s Of Grammatology into English, who 
is the author of In Other Worlds, and is as well an active worker in the 
Communist Party of India) talks about deconstruction as a mode (i.e., 
a mood, a disposition) of vigilance — which is fine, de Man might well 
have added, as long as we take that to be an interim description and 
not the deconstructivet hcmc. . . . 

I have started with this extended example of a single practice of a few 
post-structuralists because, however paradoxical it seems, examples 
speak better than theory. And it is as an example, rather than as a 
theory, that I pose it. 

SF: Seizing the Critical Imperative 

The practical reason I have not started off with definitions of 
“signs,” "fiction,” or “texts” (or even worse, tried to define “structural- 
ism,” “post-structuralism,” or "semiotics”) is the same reason I would 
not start off a discussion of science fiction with some impossible, 
fruitless, and time-wasting Hrfinitioqof our genre. (I place the notion 
of a “genre definition” under erasure to remind us that, for perfectly 
logical reasons accessible to any bright fourteen year old, a “genre 
definition” is a wholly imaginary object of the same ontological status 
as unicorns, Hitler’s daughter, and the current king of France. 
"Definitions” of science fiction are impossible for the same reasons that 
“definitions” of poetry, the novel, or drama are impossible; though it 
is interesting to speculate on the historical and political reasons 
“definition” has persisted as a “theme,” if not the major symptom, of 
thematic SF criticism.) What we are dealing with here is a dialogue, a 
large and complex set of debates, a range of ideas and a range of 
thinkers, of which only a larger or smaller fraction can be of interest 
to any particular person. 

This is perhaps also the place to address the question: Why should 
science fiction readers be interested in such debates? 

I have three answers: 

The first is simply temperamental. I think many of us would find 
ourselves an interested audience to the books and journals some of 
these debates take place in for the same reason we are an interested 
audience for books such as Steven Weinberg’s The First Three Minutes, 
Richard Feynman’s QED, David Raup’s The Nemesis Affair, Davis's and 
Brown’s Superstrings, or Gleick’s Chaos. A great many very intelligent 
people are doing some very exact and interesting thinking in these 
fields. While each of the many debates requires its own preparation, 
many of them have, at this point, their own popularizers. And it is 
comparatively easy (as hard, say, as learning a new computer program; 
i.e., it can’t be done in an afternoon, but frequently it can be done in 
a few weeks) to arrive at the point where you can enjoy the works of 
the principal contenders themselves and you no longer have to 
depend on commentators. (Many of the popularizers for one debate 
are, as well, principal contenders in others.) Let me conclude this 
reason by noting that the first version of this article was requested in 
place of a Guest of Honor Speech at the Readercon science fiction 
convention in Lowell, Massachusetts, where, as far as I could tell, the 
interest in these topics was both high and sincere. 

My second reason is strategic. In the course of a number of these 
debates, literature, philosophy, and the political aspects of both have 
come under a radical critique. Although deconstruction is not the same 
as demystification (and you will still find many people with faint 
knowledge of the one confusing it for the other), a good deal of 
demystification has, indeed, gone along with that critique. Everything 
from the effects of phrenology and popular science newspaper articles 
on the novels of Charlotte Bronte to the hidden political agenda in the 
formation of the literary canon, when, after World War I, literature first 
became an academic discipline, have, among these debates, been 
teased apart in great detail. When it is put back together, literature will 
not be the same object that it was. (More accurately: Literature can not 
be put back together.) It will no longer be a single, unified Thesae. 
autonomously placable in the greater text of Western Culture. Margin- 
ality and marginalization have been of primary concerns through a 
number of these debates. The way in which black writing, women’s 
writing, Third World writings have been marginalized and kept 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended by 
Walter Jon Williams: 

Chaos: Making a Afeu; Science by James Gleick, (Pocket), $8.95 
pb. Not simply a popular book about the hottest field in 
science, but a source of equally hot new metaphors for sf 
writers. 

The Last Coin by James Blaylock (Ace), $17.95 he. A master of 
contemporary bonzoid fantasy writing at the top of his form, 
so eccentric that one really does begin to wonder. And yes, the 
carp makes another appearance. 

Dictionary of the Khazars: A Lexicon Novel by Milorad Pavic’, 
trans. by Christina Pribicevic-Zoric, (Knopf) $19-95. Years ago 
Borges wrote a story ("Tlon, Uqbar, Orbis Tertius”), in which 
extracts from the multi-volume encyclopedia of another 
world, Uqbar, began mysteriously appearing on Earth. Pavic’, 
a Serbian poet, has elaborated on this notion by producing a 
dictionary of semi-mythical Khazars, a Dark Age people who 
lived in southern Russia. Actually, there are three dictionaries, 
each the work of a different fictional persona, and each giving 
a different, at times contradictory, view of the Khazars, who 
really begin to be pretty irrelevant after a while. Each text is 
filled with philosophy, poetry, history, and fantasy, and the 
whole (I suspect) intended to form a kind of fantastic, personal 
history of the Balkans in the same way that Fuentes’ Terra 
Nostra does of Spain. The book is also pretentiously published 
in different “male” and “female” versions, different in one 
important detail. This is perhaps best read as the offspring of 
a culture in which all 20th century literary modernism has been 
suppressed — its avant-gardism has the 19th Century bourgeois 
novel as a starting point, rather than, say, James Joyce. It is not 
aided by clunky translation. Although this book is a best-seller 
in a country where Jerry Lewis is regarded as a god of comedy, 
I’d stick to the Borges if I were you. 



marginal have been and still are being explored. 

Now the traditional thematic critical stance of the SF academic 
critic has been (if I may be forgiven such a crude characterization) to 
shout, “Look! Look! We’re literature too!” These critics have certainly 
been as responsible as anyone for the near thousand classes in SF 
currently taught in American universities. It is simple ingratitude, then, 
to question just how much understanding of our history, our practices, 
our traditions, and our texts the majority of these classes are produc- 
ing — or can produce under a thematic program that presents sf as 
exhausted with and mastered by not a half a dozen~dT c m cs .that, in my 
opinion, terrorize our genre: “New Worlds,” “The Alien,” 'Technol- 
ogy,” Time,” "Space,” and "Utopia/Dystopia”? However you judge it, 
I know that when I have discussed science fiction and its marginal 
status, how it has used its marginal status as a position from which to 
criticize the world, how it has organized itself differently from literature 
in everything from its material practices of publication and printing to 
the semantic conventions that govern the reading of the sentences that 
make up its texts, and when I have suggested sf has a philosophical 
worth and an esthetic beauty that can be valorized by intensive 
analysis, among critics with more recent allegiances I’ve often felt that 
I am being heard, that the ideas I am putting forth are familiar to them. 
When I talk with thematic critics, however, frequently their response 
is: “But surely you too want science fiction to be literature . . .?” To which 
my answer is (surprising as some still find it) I don’t and never have. 

I don’t even want literature to be literature. 

I love them both too much. 

My third answer is finally a personal one — though it is positioned 
at the very interface of my first two. I would like to see a debate about 
our own practices of equal interest grow up, here, within the precincts 



The Horsegirl by Constance Ash, (Ace), $3-50 pb. This latest 
Ace Fantasy Special is an example of a recent trend in fantasy 
(Swordspoint being another), in which all the baggage of high 
fantasy — the elves, dwarves, magic swords, Dark Lords, etc. — 
are discarded in favor of a highly realized fantasy world rather 
resembling our own. What is lost in mythic resonance is more 
than regained by creating situations and characters that can 
really get you where you live. 

Unveiling Claudia by Daniel Keyes, (Bantam), $4.50 pb. The 
Author of Flowers for Algernon set out to write a nonfiction 
crime book and ended up the frustrated victim of a \sexy 
young schizophrenic who may or may not have been witness 
to a mass murder. A damn good detective story in which the 
final “solution” may nevertheless prove a hallucinatory product 
of a young woman’s madness. 

Libra by Don Delillo, (Viking) he. Literary fiction’s most 
interesting chameleon, whose previous books in no way 
resemble one another, has finally produced a highly commer- 
cial novel. The protagonist is a guy named Lee Harvey Oswald, 
but unfortunately historical constraints prevent this book from 
becoming more than the sum of its parts. Now that Delillo has 
a hit on his hands, the critics will probably decide they hate 
him. 

Java Jack by Luqman Keele and Daniel Pinkwater, (Thos. Y. 
Crowell) $7.89 he. Perhaps restrained by his collaborator, 
gonzo author Pinkwater doesn’t quite reach the manic heights 
of which he is capable, but nevertheless manages to work in 
Borneo pirates, aerial stunts in B-17s, Javanese rock and roll, 
and the transcendence of the material universe before the 
entirely satisfying finish. More in the vein of WingmanofAlan 
Mendelson than, say, Yobgorgle. If the Republicans could be 
brought to understand him, Pinkwater would be declared a 
national treasure. 



of science fiction — a debate informed by the same disposition toward 
analytic vigilance, with the same willingness to historify and demystify 
the vast range of sediments and givens under which our genre, its 
fandom, its readership struggle, along with energetic attempts to 
deconstruct those oppositions at which so much discussion of science 
fiction stalls (“technology” vs. "science,” "reviewing” vs. “criticism,” 
“commercial” vs. “quality,” “pro” vs. “fan”...) a debate, here through- 
out science fiction, informed by an awareness of the larger field of 
critical debates in which any critical discourse is embedded today. 
Though I am a contributing editor to Science Fiaion Studies and a 
regular reader of Extrapolation (the two American academic sf jour- 
nals), I don’t believe that such a debate can possibly grow up within 
them. The material exigencies of academia preclude it — or assure that 
such analytic vigilance will be half-hearted at best. But I think by seizing 
the critical imperative for ourselves, interested and informed readers of 
SF have the best chance to take as much intelligent charge of our history 
as possible. 

At any rate, to make the smallest gesture toward implementing the 
last part of my tripartite suggestion (“ . . .an awareness of the larger field 
of critical debate in which, today, any critical discourse is embed- 
ded. . .”) we shall leave science fiction for a while — though, in a while, 
we shall return. 

The Archaeology of Structuralism 

For tjiis introduction to be of use, we must now turn to history — 
to take up the problem of origins, the problem of filiation (that is, the 
-thewfiof sources and influences), that traditionally make up what we 
assume to be history. 
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Writers characterized as structuralist include the structural anthro- 
pologist Claude Levi-Strauss, the psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, and the 
Marxist theoretician Louis Althuser, along with lesser known names 
such as Gerard Genette (author of Narrative Discourse: A Study of 
Proust), Algirdas Greimas (author of On Meaning), and Michel Serres 
(author of Hermes and The Parasite). Lacan died in 1981, and Althuser, 
after an unhappy incident in which he stabbed his wife, has all but 
retired. (He is reported to be at work on a major book on Spinoza.) L6vi- 
Strauss is still productive. But all are associated — along with the great 
scholar of linguistics, Roman Jacobson — with the structuralist phase of 
the dialogue. Much of their formidable work was done in the fifties and 
sixties. 

If you will take the following statement of similarities among them 
not as a package to put them in, but rather as a place to start further 
inquiries that will reveal profound differences between them, differ- 
ences time precludes us from pursuing here, then I can say that for all 
three, language was a privileged object in terms of their own 
disciplines. Anthropologist L6vi-Strauss, after a monumental study of 
kinship patterns in primitive tribes, The Elementary Structures of 
Kinship (1949), which posed that primitive societies were held 
together by the exchange of women from man to man, father, brother, 
or uncle to husband, much the way signs are exchanged in language, 
undertook a four-volume analysis of “the language of myth,” with the 
overall title Mythologique, in which he compared and contrasted 
hundreds of myths from different primitive cultures, most South 
American Indian, to decode various greater, deferred messages that 
might stand revealed behind their staggering variety. 

For psychoanalyst Lacan, "the unconscious” was “structured as a 
language;” as well, for Lacan, myriad language imprecisions, ambigui- 
ties, and intrusions became the medium for the psychoanalytic 
transference and counter-transference mechanism, as he eked out an 
understanding of it over many years of public seminars, often from 
excruciatingly intense rereadings of Freud’s psychoanalytic writings. 

Certainly the structuralist thinker who turns out to have had the 
most lasting influence, the thinker who is least known outside the 
debate itself, is Louis Althuser. Althuser is a Marxist theoretician. For 
Althuser, Marx was primarily a reader of other writers’ texts. In Lire le 
Capntal (To Read " Das Capital, "a collection of five near-book-length 
essays by Balibar, Ranciere, Macherey, Establet and Althuser, which 
first appeared in two volumes in Paris, 1965; the Balibar and Althuser 
contributions have been translated by Ben Brewster as Reading 
Capital, NLB, London, 1972), Althuser argued that Marx developed a 
new level of analytical reading: according to Althuser, earlier econo- 
mists and political theorists read each other only in terms of what each 
said. Each then proposed his own ideas against that reading. But 
Marx’s writings on earlier theorists presented a “double reading,” 
Althuser maintains, in which Marx reads what the other economist 
said, then proceeds to read what he left out, his tacit presuppositions, 
the historical pressures on him, the stabilizing institutions he was 
involved with, the aspects he repressed or was blind to, thus allowing 
Marx to go on to show the contradictions within the "restored” text, and 
to speculate on the significance of the two texts in terms of the way 
one comments on the other — a vigilant, analytic enterprise, in which 
I hope you can recognize the similarities to the deconstruction of the 
notion of theme as I’ve already presented it. 

But for all three, Levi-Strauss, Lacan, and Althuser, in their 
separate disciplines, language is the model they use to describe what 
is meaningful in that discipline. 

One of the insights most bruited about from this debate is that “the 
origin is always a construct.” That is equally true for my suggestion of 
Althuser’s reading of Marx’s reading methods as a model for Derrida’s 
deconstruction — though you will find it suggested by a number of 
other critics as well, including Frederick Jameson, whose early books 
and papers (The Prison House of Language, Marxism and Form, and 
the recent two volume collection of his essays, The Ldeology of Theory) 
are a fine introduction to the first wave of thinkers in the debate, and 
whose Political Unconscious is becoming recognized as an important 
continuation of it. 

But all that I can really do here is point out other origins that have 
been constructed for deconstruction, with the clear suggestion that 
each of these origins, indeed, has its own ideological nuance, and 
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various participators in the debate have frequently embraced more 
than one, and that from time to time antagonisms in the debate might 
be illuminated, at least for a period, in terms of a particular origin 
chosen. 

The Swiss linguist, Fernand de Saussure, and the notes on his 
Course in General Linguisticsxhzt some of his students took during his 
classes and published in 1916, has frequently been cited as a source 
for structuralism/post-structuralism. 

Saussure, Pierce, and Semiotics 

Saussure is cited most frequently for a number of important ideas 
as well as for the privileging of half a dozen terms fundamental to the 
debate’s rhetoric: parole (language as a set of possible utterances), 
language (language as the syntactical and semantic rules that make 
utterances comprehensible), sign (that which consists of a signifier and 
its signified, an idea and terms Saussure borrowed from the Stoic 
philosophers of ancient Greece), signifier (the perceptible part of a 
sign), signified (the intelligible part of a sign: the concept the signifier 
is a sign of), synchronic (the mutual relation of elements (or signs) at 
the same historical moment), diachronic (the successive relation of 
elements (or signs) through the course of time). 

Here are four of Saussure’s most frequently cited ideas: 

1) The linguistic sign is arbitrary — that is, the relation between the 
signifier and the signified in words (Saussure called them “sound- 
images”) is such that any sound combination can be assigned to any 
meaning, and that relation will obtain until something comes along 
and makes a reassignment (either of the signifier or the signified). 

2) Philology should be separate from linguistics. That separation 
should be the separation of synchronic elements (linguistics) from 
diachronic elements (philology). 

3) Language is a play of pure differences — this last is a notion hard 
to convey in a single phrase or a few sentences, however abstract. 

Generally, though, Saussure’s point was that what characterizes 
the sound “b” is its differences from the sounds “c,” “d,” and “P — and, 
in general, its differences from all other possible sounds. Thus, 
differences in sounds become meaningful if one can establish “mini- 
mal pairs” for them: e.g., in spoken American English the difference 
between the voiced and unvoiced "th” is meaningful because the 
difference between them alone distinguishes the minimal pair “ether/ 
either” with their different meanings. 

4) Human language is a subset of a more general system of signs 
by which nature’s creatures communicate with each other or read the 
world to be laid out in a certain way. The study of this more general 
system of signs is semiotics. 

All four of these ideas have held center stage for various periods 
in the structuralist/post-structuralist debates. It was the last of them, 
however, that was to prove most fertile when it was radically reversed 
by Roland Barthes in his brief book, The Elements of Semiology (1964). 

The American philosopher Charles Pierce (who spent many years, 
by the by, living in Milford, Pennsylvania, the esthetic center of science 
fiction during the fifties and sixties) did a great deal of work on 
semiotics in the tradition of Saussure — without ever having encoun- 
tered Saussure’s very brief remarks on the topic from the Course. In 
search of a generalized semiotics, of which human language was only 
a subset, Pierce divided signs into three categories: icons (in which the 
signifier, however abstractly, pictures the signified, as in various road 
signs for turn-offs and merging highways), indices (in which the 
signifier has a measurable relation to what is signified, such as the 
relation of the height of the mercury in a thermometer to the air 
temperature or the position of the clock hands to the time), and 
symbols (in which the relation of the signifier to the signified is 
arbitrary, such as in non-onomatopoetic spoken words or written 
Arabic numerals: onomatopoetic words Pierce considered iconic). 

For all the initial seeming elegance of his semiotic trichotomy, 
Pierce found as he pursued it that there was so much of the arbitrary 
lurking in both the iconic sign and the indexical sign, or that so many 
indexical elements or iconic elements could enter into more complex 
organizations of signs (such as Arabic numbers higher than ten, or in 
the rhetorical figures of poetry and literature), that, after generating 
several different sub-systems of semiotic taxonomies (again, fre- 




quently divided in threes), he found the whole process dissolving into remains twenty-five years later one of the most brill iant and penetrating 
what he called "unlimited semiosis” — meaning, roughly, “the interpre- studies from the period, Proust and Signs (1964). 
tation of signs,” and “unlimited semiosis” being his term for “signs used While French academic circles were being polarized by the 

to interpret other signs that are used to interpret other signs that are Barthes/Picard debate, others were busy pointing out that, save for the 
used to interpret ...” particular flavor of the rhetoric, the sort of geometrical criticism Barthes 

The point was, however, that Pierce’s exploration (carried out was practicing on Racine was not very far from what various mavens 
sporadically until his death), took place under what I’ve called of French academic criticism, such as George Poulet had been doing, 
Saussure’s fourth assumption: in his essays for many years, in which he had analyzed “the space” of 

Human language is a subset of a more general semiotic system. Baudelaire, Mallarme, and Valery. As well, it bore a number of 
But it was not until the advent of Roland Barthes that substantial rhetorical resemblances to the work of some of the more eccentric, if 
progress was made in this till-then rather marginal field of speculation, still established, critics, such as Gaston Bachelard (The Poetics of Space, 

The Psychoanalysis of Fire). In short, the philosophical split between 
The Advent of Barthes the old and the new was largely manufactured by the older critics. 

Though the rhetorical split was certainly encouraged in all ways by the 
In I960 Roland Barthes published a long and exciting essay as an newer ones — a pattern that continues through the current decon- 
introduction to a new edition of the most famous and most academi- struction/thematic split, as I’ve already suggested, 
cally revered classical French playwright, Jean Racine. But instead of The same year Deleuze published his Proust study, Barthes 

talking about characters, motivations, psychological subtleties and released (as I mentioned) The Elements of Semiology (1964). Elements 
stylistic refinements of language, Barthes wrote about the plays as if of Semiology made the first major advance on Pierce’s work through 

they were geography, architecture or geometry: a reversal of Saussure’s fourth assumption: Human language is a subset 

of a more general semiotic system. 

. . .one might say that there are three tragic sites. There is first That reversal more or less hinged on the following argument, 

of all the Chamber: vestige of the mythic cave, it is the Instead of making the conceptual field geographical and zoological, 

invisible and dreadful place where Power lurks. . .The Cham- let’s move the argument (Barthes suggests) to the theoretical plane, 

ber is contiguous to the second tragic site, which is the Human language is the most complex sign system that nature/culture 

Antechamber, the eternal space of all subjection, since it is has produced. Let us assume for the purposes of argument that all the 

there that one waits. The Antechamber (the stage proper) is simpler semiotic systems that one finds throughout human cultures 

a medium of transmission; it partakes of both interior and and throughout the animal world utilize semiotic principals that, 

exterior, of Power and Event... Between the Chamber and somewhere or other, can be found within — and can be described 

the Antechamber stands a tragic object which expresses both with — that richest of sign systems, language. Even if humans do not 

contiguity and exchange: the Door. Here one waits, here one indulge in birdcalls or leave chemical scents behind them, the abstract 

trembles. To enter it is a temptation and a transgression... The principals that make these signs intelligible to the birds, lower 

third tragic site is the Exterior. Between Antechamber and mammals, insects and plants who employ them, however blindly, 

Exterior there is no transition; they are joined as immediately must be contained somehow in human language for language to be 

as the Antechamber and the Chamber. This contiguity is able to describe the process at all. 

expressed poetically by the "linear” nature of the tragic So for Barthes, instead of linguistics residing as a subset of a more 

enclosure: The palace walls plunge down into the sea; the generalized and complex semiotics, “semiology” (Barthes’s term) now 

stairs lead down to the shape ready to sail, the ramparts are existed as a sub-discipline of linguistics. Under this reversal, a number 

a balcony above the battle itself. . . of the problems that had undermined Pierce’s various trichotomies now 

seemed negotiable — most famously and successfully, by the Italian 
In effect, Barthes superimposed all Racine’s dozen plays one on medievalist philosopher and contemporary social critic, Umberto Eco, 
the other, then dealt primarily with those patterns that were reinforced in his A Theory of Semiotics, first translated into English in 1976. But 

by the superimposition. When this essay, along with two others on once again for Barthes (and for Eco), language is the primary model for 

Racine, was published as a book (On Racine), Barthes was the subject the particular area of meaning each explores — areas that for Barthes 

of a newspaper attack by a leading French philologist from the Sor- would range from the captioning system of French haute couture 

bonne, Raymond Picard, who decried Barthes’s approach as mechanis- photography (The Fashion System) to his impressions of a visit to Japan 

tic, scientistic, and, in all its over-intellectualism, without feeling or (Empire of Signs), to the writing of his own autobiography (Roland 
sensitivity to the great French plays. But in 1964 Barthes published a Barthes by Roland Barthes) and his reflections on the organization of 
brief book that seemed to operationalize the very scientism of his discourse and behavior during a love affair — certainly, we begin to 

approach, The Elements of Semiology, as well as, in 1966, an answer to suspect by the end of the book (A Lover's Discourse), one of his own. 

Picard, called Criticism and Truth. Meanwhile, a scholar excited by But to jump straight from Barthes to Eco is to abridge the debate far 

Barthes’s semiotic concerns, Gilles Deleuze, published a book that too violently. . . 

Tides of Light by Gregory Benford 

New York: Bantam Spectra, February, 1989; $17.95, he; 386 pp. 

reviewed by John Cramer 

Gregory Benford’s Tides ofLightis a direct sequel to the acclaimed ers of In the Ocean of Night. While the Podia are never described in 

1987 novel Great Sky River. Both are set in the far future of the detail, the feelot these aliens is perhaps unmatched in science fiction, 

"universe” of his previous works, In the Ocean ofNightznd Across the Somehow they are at once unfathomably alien creatures and fully 

Sea of Suns, in a swirling galactic center dominated by machine rational beings whose behavior is grounded in biological laws and 

intelligences that have reduced what is left of the human race to the cultural logic. 

status of near-vermin, scavengers living at the fringes of the machine Introducing alien characters always presents the sf writer with two 

domain. Great Sky River dealt with the interaction of a ragged remnant formidable challenges: (1) to write convincingly from the alien's point 

of humanity with the inexorably expanding machine civilization that of view, and (2) to differentiate effectively between alien characters 
has taken over their planet. with different abilities and diverse personality characteristics. Both of 

In Tides of Light, a new race of intelligent organic beings is these challenges Benford meets with seemingly effortless skill and 

spotlighted in the center of Benford’s stage. They are giant caterpillar- restraint. "The thing about aliens, " one of Benford’s characters 

like cyborg-enhanced Podia, perhaps descendants of the alien Swarm- cautions, "is that they're alien.” Benford’s aliens certainly are. The 
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reader is taken into an alien mind and shown non-human mental 
processes and senses from within. As the alien attempts to understand 
the tiny, peculiar humans, with several humans even imprisoned at 
times within its own body cavity, we are able to view the enigma of 
the human condition through the filter of alien intelligence, the 
coloration of alien insights. It is a bravura writing performance that few 
contemporary writers would attempt and which fewer, I think, could 
duplicate. 

Tides of Light is an uncompromising novel that will reward 
thoughtful readers with its complexity and paradox. Benford’s human 
characters are hard-edged warriors, stressed to near-breaking by their 
hostile environment, surviving somehow by will, tribal integrity, and 
the dwindling technological lore of their ancestors. Although the 
central character is well-drawn, I could wish for more emotional depth 
in the minor characters. Such depth is necessarily muted by adversity 
and desperation; only a narrow range of emotions are appropriate for 
their circumstances. 

Although Tides of Light is not being marketed as such, this is a 
central novel of a tetralogy. For those who have read Great Sky River , 
it will lack the novelty of newly-introduced major characters and 
settings. As is characteristic of middle novels in a series, it also lacks 
the catharsis of the final resolution of central problems. The protago- 
nists must keep on keeping on, and by the end of the book they have 
extricated themselves from the difficulties that have developed and 
can resume their journey to the center of the galaxy. 

Benford’s novels are known for their rich science-based imagery, 
and Tides of Light is no exception. It contains powerful descriptions 
that combine compelling graphic images with well-considered scien- 
tific vision: the image of a captain walking the outer hull of his starship 
to relieve the tensions of command while the vast scene of the galactic 
center spreads before him; the image of an arching cosmic string that 
saws its way through a planet’s core; the image of a lost astronaut 
plunging hopelessly through a tunnel cut through a planet’s central 



axis; the image of the gene-engineered Skysower, a huge organic 
launch-tether that ponderously orbits the planet, sowing manna and 
providing a slingshot to space as it swings. These lasting visions will 
stay with the reader. 

Another interesting aspect of the novel is its placement of 
humanity in the scheme of the universe. Benford’s view is not the 
Campbell ian one of Man as that fast-track upstart, the tough, street- 
wise, precocious, ingenious young race that has grown from dark-age 
barbarism to technological and intellectual superiority in a few 
centuries, and is now poised to swarm out into the universe, take over, 
and set things right. Benford posits alien races that are bigger, smarter, 
stronger, faster, and more effective than humanity, that are superior 
problem-solvers and better than humans at managing their own affairs. 
What, then, is the role of humanity, outdone by aliens at every 
characteristic we might hold up as making us special? This is a 
supremely interesting problem, but I will not trivialize Benford’s 
answer by attempting to summarize it here. I will only say that he does 
provide an answer. 

Tides cf Light is an incisive examination of aliens and the nature 
of alienness and, consequently, humanity. In a 1987 essay, “Effing the 
Ineffable” (Nebula Awards 21, ed. ZebrowskO, on the paradox of 
describing truly alien beings Benford wrote “...the most interesting 
problem set by the alien is in rendering its alienness. . . .Very seldom has 
it been attempted in full, using the whole artistic and scientific arsenal." 
In Tides of Lightthis is just what Benford attempts, with considerable 
success. 

Tides of Light repays yet another installment on the promise made 
by Across the Sea of Suns. And the culmination of the story somewhere 
off in the galactic center, that is yet to come. Tides ofLightis hard science 
fiction at its best and most challenging, 



John G. Cramer, a professor of physics at the University of Washing- 
ton, is the author o/Twistor, forthcoming from William Morrow. 



Facing It 

by Ursula K. Le Guin 



In December of 1982, the Portland Fellowship of Reconciliation held a 
symposium called Facing It. I was invited to join one of the panels and 
give a short talk about science fiction and how it faces the issue of 
nuclear war. 

Modern science fiction begins with H. G. Wells, and as far as I 
know, it is also with Wells that the apocalypse, the end of the world, 
becomes a subject of fiction. The stories he called his “scientific 
Romances” run the apocalyptic gamut, from a cometary Judgment Day 
followed by a very boring earthly paradise, to one of the most terribly 
beautiful nightmares of all fiction, the beach at the end of the world 
at the end of The Time Machine 

That great vision is the end as seen by science: entropy, the cold, 
dark chaos that is the target of Time’s arrow. Usually, since Wells, the 
speculative storyteller has chosen a livelier finale. The sun goes nova, 
or aliens invade, or we perish from overpopulation or pollution or 
plague, or we mutate into higher forms, or whatever. Round about 
1945 a specific kind of apocalypse, not surprisingly, became common 
in science fiction: the After-the-Bomb, or Post-Holocaust, story. 

In the typical After-the-Bomb story, the characters are survivors 
of what is typically referred to as the Five-Minute War. Some of the 
options offered these survivors are: 



1. Not to survive at all. The characters all kill each other off in the 
shelters and the ruins. Or, more tidily, as in On the Beach, they commit 
suicide. 

2. To survive by killing and dominating other survivors 
who happen not to be Social Darwinists. 

3. To survive by digging in and hanging on and battling 
mutant monsters with strange powers in the ruins of Chicago. 

4. To survive by being mutants— often living a pleasant, 
rural life, far from the ruins of Chicago; kind of like Grandma 



Moses with telepathy. 

5. To survive by leaving the Earth and getting away just 
in time in a space ship. These characters may sit by a canal 
on Mars and watch the rest of us go incandescent, or dwell 
for generations in their space ship, or colonize other planets; 
they certainly have the best options. 

Many, many stories using these or similar scenarios were written 
and published between the late forties and the present. I wrote some 
myself, in the early sixties. Most of them were trivial, inadequate to 
their terrible subject. Some, like Walter Miller’s A Canticle for Leibow- 
itz, remain rich and durable works of imagination. The radioactive 
wasteland of glowing slagheaps populated by feral mutants is now a 
commonplace, p>erhaps a genuine archetyp>e, available to beginners, 
hacks, filmmakers, and the Collective Unconscious. Recently the Post- 
Holocaust story seems to be enjoying a revival, I should like to say 
thanks to President Reagan, but more honestly perhaps as a symptom 
of the world mood of which the Reagan presidency, and our presence 
here tonight, are also symptoms. 

The Post-Holocaust story must be in part rehearsal, or acting out, 
variously motivated. One motivation is unmistakably desire. Rage, 
frustration, and infantile egotism play out the death wish: Let's push 
that button and see what happens! Another motivation is fear, the 
obsessive anxiety that keep>s the mind upon the worst that could 
happen, dwelling on it, in the not entirely superstitious hope that if I 
talk enough about it maybe it won ’t happen . Rationally controlled, this 
fear motivates the cautionary tale: Look what would happen if—! so 
don't! And the stories where p>eople flee the Earth altogether would 
seem to be pure wish fulfillment, escapism. 

Very few After-the-Bomb tales seem to have come out of South 
America, I wish I had time to speculate why; but a great many have 
come from America and England. (One might prop>ose Samuel Beckett 
as the prophet of the post-apocalypse; his writings are drawn towards, 




yearn towards, the condition of utter silence.) European science- 
fiction writers have done their share, but across the Iron Curtain writers 
seem not to write about World War III. It may be the government 
demanding optimism, censoring speculation. Or perhaps those Rus- 
sian and Polish science-fiction writers who are not timid yes-men, and 
often use their art to say quite subversive and unacceptable things, feel 
it ethically wrong to write about nuclear holocaust, because by doing 
so they would trivialize and familiarize the ultimate act of evil. 

And this is a real issue, I think: the question of "the unspeakable.” 
If one believes that words are acts, as I do, then one must hold writers 
responsible for what their words do. 

The pornography of violence of course far exceeds, in volume 
and general acceptance, sexual pornography, in this Puritan land of 
ours. Exploiting the apocalypse, selling the holocaust, is a pornogra- 
phy; the power fantasies of the survival ists, which seem to originate 
in certain works of science fiction such as Robert Heinlein’s Famham's 
Freehold, are pornographic. But for the ultimate selling job on ultimate 
violence one must read those works of fiction issued by our govern- 
ment as manuals of civil defense, in which, as a friend of mine puts it, 
you learn that there’s nothing to be afraid of if you’ve stockpiled lots 
of dried fruit. 

The question is that of false reassurance. Is the writer “facing it” 
or, by pretending to face it, evading, lying? In many cases it’s not easy 
to decide. Those stories in which Life Goes On, even though two- 



headed and glowing faintly in the dark, may be seen as false 
reassurance or may find justification in the necessity of hope. However 
ill-founded, however misguided, hope is the basic stratagem of 
mortality. We need it, and an art that fails to offer it fails us. 

Still, I see much current fantasy and science fiction in full retreat 
from real human needs. Where a Tolkien prophetically faced the 
central fact of our time, our capacity to destroy ourselves, the present 
spate of so-called heroic fantasy, in which Good defeats Evil by killing 
it with a sword or staff or something phallic, seems to have nothing in 
mind beyond instant gratification, the avoidance of discomfort, in a 
fake-medieval past where technology is replaced by magic and wishful 
thinking works. But the science-fiction books about endless wars in 
space, where technology is magic and the killing proceeds without 
moral or psychological justification of any kind, probably are written 
from some unadmitted despair. The future has become uninhabitable. 
Such hopelessness can arise, I think, only from an inability to face the 
present, to live in the present, to live as a responsible being among 
other beings in this sacred world here and now, which is all we have, 
and all we need to found our hopes upon, 



This essay, “Facing It,” appears by permission of Grove Press and 
will appear in the U.S. in Dancing at the Edge of the World, a collection 
of essays by Ursula K. Le Guin forthcoming from Grove Press in 
February 1989- Copyright © 1982, 1989 by Ursula K. Le Guin. 
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Horror: 100 Best Books ed. by Stephen Jones and Kim Newman. 
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The “100 Best” series began with Pringle’s excellent volume on J 
post-World War II sf issued by Xanadu (U.K.)/Carroll & Graf (NY) in 
1985- Pringle had a falling out with Xanadu, which is why Grafton 
published his fantasy volume (no U.S. edition is yet scheduled). 
Moorcock was recruited to fill in but found himself too busy and 
drafted Cawthorn to write most of the evaluations (who wrote which 
is not indicated). The horror volume evaluations were written by 100 
individual authors, almost all active writers, although a few pieces are 
reprinted (Poe on Hawthorne, M. R. James on Le Fanu, Lovecraft on 
Chambers, and R. E. Howard [!] on Cabell). 

Pringle’s two-page essays average 600-700 words, with those in 
the other volumes sometimes reaching 800-1000 words. A few 
collections and anthologies are discussed in the Carroll & Graf 
volumes. Fantasy and horror are not mutually exclusive, and some 
duplication was predictable. Pringle quotes Anthony Burgess approv- 
ingly: “If you disagree violently with some of my choices I shall be 
pleased. We arrive at values only through dialectic.” I counted 24 titles 
duplicated between Pringle and Cawthorn (out of 43 in Cawthorn’s 
equivalent years), 14 between Cawthorn and Jones, and nine between 
Pringle and Jones. Pringle uses date of first book publication; the 
others use magazine dates when appropriate. There are occasional 
discrepancies in years of publication. Pringle cites first edition, first U.S. 
or British edition, and most recent editions. Cawthorn shows first 
edition and first U.S. or U.K. edition. Jones has year of publication, 
headnotes to each entry, biographical sketches of each contributor, 
and a list of recommended works beyond the basic hundred 

The essays generally include some plot summary, varying 
amounts of biocritical comment, with Pringle including occasional 
quotes to suggest the novel’s tone and the author’s skill with language. 
Pringle admits that some of his choices were dictated more by public 
acclaim than by his personal preference. Donaldson’s Thomas Cove- 
nant trilogy, for example, is judged “humourless, portentious, elephan- 
tine,” a judgment disputed by Brian Aldiss, who wrote the introduction 
to Pringle. 



Cawthorn, like Jones, has the advantage of providing a far longer 
historical perspective and has selected from a much larger sample; 
perhaps for that reason alone the average quality of his selections may 
be judged higher than Pringle’s — or may not. Particularly interesting 
are their evaluations of the same work, such as Conan the Conqueror: 
“without intellectual distinction of any kind. . .but it moves along well, 
and never fails to deliver the crude excitements one might expect" 
(Pringle); “But in the genre now labelled Heroic Fantasy, Howard truly 
came into his own, welding together various elements into a form 
which would not achieve its maximum popularity until thirty years 
after his death” (Cawthorn). 

All three guides almost wholly exclude translated works. Pringle 
explains that “they would have made my book unwieldy (all those 
Latin American ‘magic realists’!)”; there is no explanation by the other 
editors. (Jones includes Hoffman’s tales, Sue’s The Wandering Jew, 
Kafka’s The Trial, and Kozinski’s The Painted Bird.) Most young adult 
works are omitted, although Le Guin and Garner are included. Pringle 
lacked space to include “light” fantasy by authors like Chalker, 
Anthony, Asprin or Resnick, perhaps also the reason for their absence 
from Cawthorn. 

The mechanics of selection of the books in Jones sounded rather 
cumbersome, but the results are consistently interesting, even when 
one’s interest is as much in the critic as the work. The range is from 
Elizabethan tragedy (Barker on Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, reworked 
in his The Damnation Game), to contemporary writers (Jack Sullivan 
on Ramsey Campbell’s Dark Feasts collection). 

As Burgess notes, any reader will find favorites omitted from all 
three volumes and will sometimes differ sharply on the assessments. 
But few will fail to have their horizons expanded and discover a 
treasure or two. And I share Cawthorn’s hope that these guides will 
encourage publishers to reissue worthy but neglected works, 

Neil Barron is a bibliographer and librarian and is the editor of 
Anatomy of Wonder. 




Image and Plot: 

An Anatomy of John M. Ford's “Green Is the Color” 

by Chris L. Miller 



The Green Man and the Puzzle 

Consider plot as a puzzle: the assembly of pieces by which the 
writer introduces relevant information to the reader, one piece at a 
time. As each puzzle-piece falls into place, the reader builds a greater 
understanding of character and motivation, until by the ending, the 
puzzle is complete: an organic whole with form and meaning. 

In approaching “Green Is the Color,” I want to look at Ford’s 
technique in plotting. But what is plot 7 

Plot must be considered separately from story, (defining story as 
the "what happens” part that can usually be summed up in a sentence 
or two; whereas plot generally requires a diagrammatic chart). Plot is 
the device that gives structure to the work, as a skeleton structures the 
human body. Plot provides coordinates for revealing what is at the 
heart of a character — both virtues and flaws. 

Both plot and story must be character-driven: Every action a 
character performs must be consistent with that character’s personal- 
ity, so that all events in the story can be attributed to a natural reaction 
inherent in a particular character's psychological makeup. Through 
careful plotting — the ordering of what is shown and how — the writer 
conveys to the reader character and textual meaning. 

What is it supposed to look like? 

Consider “Green Is the Color” by John M. Ford (published in 
Liavek: Wizard's Row, Ace 1987) — a novella that is deft and subtle, and 
very tightly written. It has a byzantine plot, more intricate than that of 
many novels: Ford has woven layers of texture into a style that is 
deceptively clear and “natural” — deceptive because it looks like plain, 
unornamented prose. Apparently the tale of a woman healer who 
uncovers the truth about the mysterious deaths of local wizards and 
in the process learns to love Death, the man, on a deeper level it is the 
tale of Death’s coming-of-age — about reaching adulthood, taking 
charge of one’s life or destiny, and accepting oneself, with all the good 
and bad that that implies. This is the story of Quard the toymaker 
(Death personified) and his struggle to come to terms with the death 
in his soul. 

The main viewpoint character is Arianai, a healer in Liavek, who 
is trying to get help for Theleme, a child dying from lack of sleep (she 
is repeatedly awakened by terrible nightmares of a “green man” who 
is after her). Then wizards start to turn up dead, their corpses glowing 
green. Arianai suspects a connection between the green man and the 
gruff toymaker/dream expert who cures Theleme. Intrigued by him, 
Arianai begins to investigate. 

Ford’s brilliance lies partly in the way he conveys the deeper 
meaning of his story without overtly addressing it. He reveals, through 
a series of shifting viewpoints, all the facts the reader needs to solve 
the puzzle — for Ford has constructed the plot to resemble a shiribi 
puzzle. Shiribi puzzles "involve rods and strings. The object of the 
puzzle is to take it apart, and then to reassemble it.... Some... have a 
thing inside them, which is supposed to be 'freed,’ but the problem is 
the same.” Shiribi puzzles also symbolize Ford’s antihero, Quard, 
neatly foreshadowing the essential puzzle of the story: Quard’s 
character. 

The structure owes as much to the mystery genre as to category 
fantasy. Ford’s plot, intricately connected to his use of metaphor and 
image, is a puzzle. Through shifting viewpoints we see the deaths 
through each victims’ eyes. Ford provides all the information the reader 
needs to solve the puzzle of who is committing the murders, and how 
Quard is involved. And he does it by suggestion, by using an image in 
a series of shifting contexts so that the implications of the image become 
a way of revealing the various layers of meaning in the story. 

Quard is working on a shiribi puzzle when our heroine, Arianai, 
first wanders into his shop on her way to Wizard’s Row. Later, when 
the body of jeweler-magician Shiel ola Siska is discovered glowing 
green on the porch of Snake’s jewelry store, Snake explains why she 




seldom handles ola Siska’s work, and to demonstrate shows one of ola 
Siska’s spooky shiribi puzzles. The uneasiness is echoed and rein- 
forced when Arianai retrieves Theleme from Snake’s assistant and finds 
the girl playing the shiribi puzzle of cat’s cradle. The ominous mood 
is further enhanced by Quard’s description of a puzzle designed as an 
animal cage: a mistake in opening the puzzle, and the animal is 
crushed to death. There is a general solution to the shiribi puzzles, and 
he demonstrates it by smashing one. With this action, Ford has 
effectively set up Quard as a puzzle solver of the Gordian Knot variety. 
The shiribi puzzle represents Arianai’s task, too, as she untangles 
threads to reveal Gorodain, the villain, at the heart of the mystery. 

The puzzle is a person? 

“Green Is the Color” is Quard’s story, though predominantly seen 
through Arianai’s eyes: Arianai is playing detective, while her friend 
Jemuel (a captain of the city guard assigned to uncover the killer) is 
keeping a close eye on her. 

Quard’s role is foreshadowed on the first page, when Arianai 
notices his shop: 

There was a rattle like bones overhead. Arianai looked up. 
Hanging from a wooden bracket, apparently as the shop 
sign, was a puppet on a string. It danced in the slight 
breeze — didn’t just swing, but actually danced, throwing out 
its elbows and knees. The only sound on the street was a 
whisper of air. There was something eerie about the mari- 
onette, dancing to no music. 

The marionette is an image for a skeleton, with its “rattle like 
bones.” The marionette/skeleton represents Quard. 

Another image: the first time Arianai sees Quard’s shop, she 
notices dolls with porcelain heads. As she leaves, Quard is looks at her, 
"his eyes bright in his pale face like the eyes of a porcelain doll.” The 
second time she enters he’s working on a porcelain doll’s face. 

This image especially suits Quard — and it will recur, but always 
in a new context, hidden among other details. Quard is described more 
than once in terms of dolls ("he smiled, a joyless doll’s smile” etc.). 

The puzzle is a puppet? 

The marionette is a version of the doll image, of course, from the 
marionette sign to Snake’s later comment that Quard is an excellent 
crafter of marionettes. The clattering of the marionette sign makes 
Arianai notice Quard’s shop in the first place. On her second visit to 
his shop, “the puppet over the toyshop door seemed to clutch at 
himself and shiver in the wind, and there was a sad drip-drip from his 
nose and his toes.” While Ford never quite states it in these terms, 
Quard feels like a marionette, manipulated by the wizards who created 
him. Accepting the marionette sign as symbolic of Quard’s inner state, 
we see it go from the joyous dance, to its clutching at itself, to its “just 
shivering in the wet,” to motionlessness. The marionette “showed no 
more motion than a hanged man” (possibly an oblique reference to the 
Tarot card and its significance: apparent stagnation, no visible motion, 
and internal preparation for successive change — it is the card of 
initiation, and initiation is exactly what is happening to Quard). 
Through the marionette, we see Quard’s deterioration as he ap- 
proaches his crisis. 

When Arianai sees Quard asleep, and without his wig and false 
eyebrows, “the smooth complete hairlessness of his head and neck 
and face made him look like an unfinished doll.” Unfinished because 
he has not accepted his godhead; has not completed the game he is 
playing with Gorodain. And a doll because he’s being toyed with — 
manipulated. 

Ford uses the marionette/doll imagery to establish Quard’s mood; 
to foreshadow the nature of Quard’s crisis; to remind the reader that 




both Arianai and Quard specialize in children (she as a pediatrician, he 
as a toymaker); to illustrate Quard’s transformation from child to adult; 
to highlight the manipulation of Quard by Gorodain. The doll faces are 
our personas; Quard’s is unfinished because at that point he is still 
unfinished. 

Puzzles for grownups 

Quard is coming of age, but he remains the tool of his creators and 
Death is part of his nature. He must grapple with his own essential 
nature. His power is revealed in his transformation of porcelain shards 
into a skull: 

He stretched his hand toward a pile of ceramic bits that had 
been a doll’s head. There was a flicker of green, and a small 
tornado swept the pieces into his palm. He closed his fingers 
around them, and squeezed; green light leaked from his 
fingers, and the bones showed through the skin. The hand 
relaxed. He flipped something to Arianai, and she caught it. 

The object was a perfectly formed porcelain skull just smaller than 
an egg. 

The passage above comes from the scene in which we learn 
where Quard got his power. His father was Imbre, leader of the 
wizards who thirty years earlier had cast a group-spell, and who are 
now dying, one by one. Since in Liavek, one’s time of greatest magic 
is equal to the length of time of one’s mother’s labor, Quard’s mother 
had been kept in labor (through magic and herbs) for twelve days. 
Then, just as Quard was about to be born and his mother was about 
to die, the wizards stopped the moment, for an hour from midnight 
until one a.m. This is how he gained access to his power. "My father 
didn’t want a powerful magician, you see. He wanted to create a god. 
To have Death as his own obedient son.” And: 'The death is in my soul, 
just waiting to come out in the world. Don’t you see? Don’t you know 
who the rest of my father’s gang were? All of them are dead, and they 
still control me. I’ve killed them, in my midnight dreams, and I’m still 
the slave of their wish.” 

The ultimate test in his initiation is whether he can use the power 
rightly — naturally, safely, wisely — and he’s not sure he can. He 
considers leaving town: “If I can’t get away from my destiny, at least 
I’ll be the death of someplace less than Liavek.” But he embraces his 
destiny instead, and by the end of the story he has come to terms with 
his nature: No longer the wizards’ puppet, he is able to rule himself and 
his power, able to return to Arianai’s love. Significantly, he is only 
capable of loving after he succeeds at the last test, the game Gorodain 
has manipulated him into. Ford puts it succinctly: “Quard stepped from 
his flesh and into his birthright.” Only now that he is a god does he 
become fully human and fully adult. 

Solving the puzzle 

Through the wizards’ viewpoint scenes, as Death comes for them, 
Ford reveals many clues toward solving the puzzle. As the first wizard 
dies, he recognizes the one who has come for him; and that it connects 
to something that happened thirty years before. The second wizard’s 
death discloses the existence of a group. And the wizards are being 
persuaded to go with Death. She tries to flee, but when Death allows 
her to see her reflection in the glass, glowing green, she realizes: “Was 
that truly the way it was, then? Was she really so tired of running?” and 
she goes with him. The fifth wizard to die is a fighter, and battles to 
remain alive. Death appears as Barah, “the Hunter, who though a god 
had been a man.” Ford is clearly foreshadowing Quard’s transforma- 
tion. 

To each wizard, Death appears in a different guise, not frightening 
in aspect but soothing, suited to the individual wizard. To each wizard, 
Death gives a choice: "Come, if you are coming.” But when Quard 
makes possible Arianai’s return to life, he gives her a different choice: 
“Go, if you are going,” i.e., back to the world. 

The succession of images of Death (through the eyes of the 
wizards) reveal that Death is individual for each person long before it 
becomes apparent that Quard is death. But in terms of the plot, the 



wizards serve as the “rods” of the shiribi puzzle, the linking devices for 
the “strings” of story involving Gorodain and Theleme and Arianai and 
Quard and Verdialos. 

Where do the green parts go? 

There is a major subplot in the tale of Verdialos, a happily married 
priest at the House of Responsible Life (the suicides’ order, also called 
the Green Order), and the heir-apparent to Gorodain’s position as 
Serenity in that house. 

A mob, angered by the green deaths, stones the House of 
Responsible Life and one of its novices, Verdialos is so outraged that 
he storms out and confronts them; Jemuel arrives with city guards and 
they chase the crowd away. We see that Verdialos is brave (with the 
crowd), kind (with the novice), honest (with Jemuel), and — in spite of 
the fact that as a priest of the Green Order he’s sworn to suicide — not 
really anxious to die. 

Once Arianai has gained Gorodain’s name from a sleeping Quard, 
she goes to the House of Responsible Life and tries to speak with him — 
but she gets Verdialos, who relays Gorodain’s message that he’s too 
busy. Evidently Gorodain’s reaction (which the reader doesn’t see) has 
worried Verdialos, because he sounds “vaguely uneasy.” 

Verdialos is the catalyst who brings together all the major and 
minor characters for the climax. And Verdialos is appropriately named 
for that role: “Verd” has come from the Latin, virere, to be green; 
“dialos” suggests dialectic: “discussion and reasoning by dialogue as 
a method of intellectual investigation; specif the Socratic techniques 
of exposing false beliefs and eliciting truth” ( Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary , 1979) Because Verdialos is exactly that: the Green one 
who investigates and reveals the truth. His name foreshadows his role, 
and serves to further characterize him: a rational man working with his 
intellect who, through conversation, will discover the facts. 

Ford’s use of green is intriguing. While he did not invent or name 
the Green Order (it’s used in earlier Liavek books), he wields it as an 
important motif in the story. By making green the color of death, our 
expectations are reversed— verdant implying life in profusion. The 
story’s title comes from a line in an old folk song, “Black is the color 
of my true love’s hair” (and in fact, black is the color of Quard’s wig). 
So even the story’s title links black — the Western color for death — with 
green. Theleme is dying because of nightmares sent by the “green 
man” who turns out to be Gorodain. The House of Responsible Life 
(located near the Street of Thwarted Desire) is of course the Green 
Order. And then there are the green-glowing corpses. Early in the 
story, green has become ominous; and when Quard’s eyes change 
from hazel to green, we know that he’s achieved both death and 
godhead. As a god, his release of dying spirits is beneficial, an 
important part of the natural order, in contrast to Gorodain’s sorcerous 
deaths. 

But what of the green man? 

Gorodain fathered Theleme so he could gain access to Quard, and 
planted the green man in her drams for Quard to find. And when 
Arianai is trying to investigate Quard’s connection to the deaths, 
Gorodain thinks, “The key was in the lock, and turned.” 

In fathering Theleme, Gorodain presumably performed some rite 
so he could get into her dreams and drive her to Quard — the best 
dream therapist in Liavek. Gorodain’s challenge is to gain access to 
Quard’s tvill, to make Quard want to take his power, which Gorodain 
thinks cannot be controlled. Gorodain drives Quard to despair with the 
murders of the wizards; he makes sure Theleme will give Quard the 
clue as to who is manipulating him; and that’s why he must kill 
Arianai — because Quard will then try to bring her back, and Death will 
turn Liavek into a glowing necropolis. Gorodain’s smugness when 
Quard accepts his birthright indicates that so far, everything is going 
according to plan. When Arianai returns to life, Gorodain says, “Ah, but 
that is only the beginning.” But when Quard sits up, "Gorodain said, 
astonished, 'You return — /"’’and we see that Quard has succeeded in 
his last rite of initiation. 

Of course Gorodain is quite mad. As a follower of the Old Green 
Faith, he believes in artistic murder: “Death as an art form. The death 
of the whole world as their masterwork.” In murdering Arianai, Goro- 
dain thinks to attain the artful death of thousands that he so wishes. His 




error is in underestimating Quard’s ability to control the power that he 
was born to wield. 

But how does Quard defeat Gorodain? In Quard’s smashing of the 
shiribi puzzle, there is a clue as to how Quard ultimately wins. The 
Green Order is really about untangling oneself, extricating oneself 
from ties of responsibility to others, “breaking links.” Like the solution 
to a shiribi puzzle, this untangling of responsibility is so intricate that 
few members of the order ever achieve it; a paradox that Verdialos will 
comment on when he wonders “if perhaps the work [the green priests] 
did for the House bound them to it, created exactly the responsibilities 
they were supposed to be severing in their quest for the regretless 
death.” Contrast this to Quard’s solution: when you refuse to play — 
smash the puzzle — you sever the links immediately and permanently. 
The smashed puzzle represents his coming of age crisis. He severs the 
bonds by which Gorodain has been manipulating him and takes his 
life and actions into his own control. (There’s an undertone here of 
cutting the apron strings. . .) 

What it really looks like 

Consider the structure underlying Ford’s story, see its resemblance 
to a shiribi puzzle (cat’s cradle variation) with the glowing wizards as 
the rods (fingers) linking the strings of our protagonists’ lives: Arianai, 
Quard, Gorodain, and Verdialos. Arianai’s “string,” and Gorodain’s, are 
relatively taut, because they know what they want and are headed 
toward it. Quard is undecided — he is pulled back and forth between 
them. This stops after his successful initiation. 

Plot is structure, in a sense: It informs the design of the story so 
as to reveal the connectivity between events. To illustrate, in "Green 
Is the Color,” story includes those shifting viewpoint scenes and actual 
events that take place. The plot ; on the other hand, is what Ford reveals 
to us in each scene: what we leam about the characters and the deadly 
game in play. Ford’s primary device for advancing his plot is his use 
of imagery. But it is careful consideration of plot that underlies his 
decision to give this clue here, and that one there. 

Through this pattern of shifting viewpoints, each one revealing a 
little more of the story, Ford is able to crafta novella that isa puzzle, and 



develop a large and complex cast of characters with extreme economy. 
He does it in two ways: Through a skillful use of nuance — taking each 
image through subtly shifting contexts that suggest the various levels of 
meaning; and through a careful consideration of how much informa- 
tion to give the reader, and when, and in what form. In lesser hands, this 
story would have to have been a novel, because few writers are able to 
give such depth to a story in so few words. 

With thanks to Teresa Nielsen Hayden & David G. Hartwell 
Notes 

1. Gaelic folklore seers, shamans, bards and the like are often bald or 
have cropped hair. Joseph Nagy has pointed out that baldness (mael) 
has several connotations: “In general, literary characters who belong 
to the inferior ranks of society, or whose social identities are unformed, 
are characteristically mael: their hair is cut short, or they are deprived 
of it altogether. . . .[T]here is another class of persons who are charac- 
terized as mael in medieval literature: druid s....[IJt is clear that there 
existed a traditional link in early Irish literary and ecclesiastical 
tradition between a shorn head and the druidic profession "[emphasis 
added]. Nagy goes on to observe, “In the case of the shorn druid of 
literature, the state of being mael would seem to serve as a sign of 
strength, not of weakness or inferiority. His lack of hair signifies not 
only his symbolic existence on the boundary of society, alongside 
youths and servants, but also his ability to acquire knowledge 
unavailable to other members of society. . . .The state of being mael and 
other related conditions — such as being mangy, or losing skin as well 
as hair from the body — are presented as direct consequences of an 
encounter with the supernatural. . . .” (Joseph F. Nagy, The Wisdom of 
the Outlaw: The Boyheed Deeds of Finn in Gaelic Narrative Tradition, 
University of California Press, 1985, pp. 153-4). This is exactly Quard’s 
position: his social identity is unformed because he remains, within the 
context of his story, a youth; and he has access to supernatural power 
not available to anyone else (that’s why Gorodain needs him). So the 
very fact of Quard’s total baldness may be a hint at his power. 

Chris L. Miller edits sf and fantasy for Avon Books. 
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Creative Deception: M. J. Engh’s Wheel of the Winds 

New York: Tor Books, 1988; $18.95 he; 377 pp. 

reviewed by John D. Berry 



M. J. Engh is not a writer to take lightly. Like many of the best 
writers, she’s very misleading; her novels appear to be about one thing, 
but turn out to be about something else entirely. The surfaces of her 
stories cannot be trusted. These surfaces may be fascinating or they 
may be bland, but they can never be taken as the whole story. It’s 
always worth paying attention to what she writes. 

I discovered Engh’s work with “The Oracle,” the thirty-thousand- 
word novella that closed out the 1980 anthology Edges , edited by 
Ursula Le Guin and Virginia Kidd. Edges was a remarkable anthology; 
“The Oracle” was a remarkable story. For the quality of its writing and 
the sensibility of its author, “The Oracle” stood out even from the rest 
of the fiction in that anthology; from the rest of the stories in the field 
(or at least from the other stories that I had read that year), it stood out 
like a beacon. I considered this story of M. J. Engh’s, along with Geoff 
Ryman’s 'The Unconquered Country" (in Interzone), to be the best 
fiction by far that I’d seen published in the science fiction genre in the 
early ’80s. (Both of them, of course, fit only marginally within the 
genre. That was exactly the point of Le Guin and Kidd’s anthology.) 

I am completely flummoxed when I try to describe “The Oracle,” 
even though I’ve just reread it. A woman thrown outside of all the 
parameters of her past life lives in an alien culture while wrestling in 
her head with a dragon and an oracle and tries to come to terms with 
the death of her teenage son. Coming to terms, for her, means not 
accepting his death but coming to an understanding of it. The alien 
culture is not a science-fiction device; it’s the culture — or cultures — of 
the modern Philippines, and the person who admires her and takes her 
in and gives her the freedom and safety to pursue her inner quest is 
an agile and somewhat shady businessman, part-Spanish, part- 
Annamese, part several other things, with an up-and-down history in 
Vietnam and the many waters of Southeast Asia. What you see is a 
potpourri of cultures that are largely unfamiliar to us, even though they 
exist in our own world, and in this story they exist only in relation to 
each other, usually along their unofficial edges, never in relation to 
American or European society. Even the woman on whom the story 
is focused, although she is originally an American, has given up that 
identity, and it quite simply never enters into the story. 

The Oracle” is full of fine writing, subtle characters, and a 
complex portrayal of unusual cultures. Engh tackles a serious ques- 
tion, nothing less than the nature of tragedy and inevitability, and 
creates a disturbing story. Around its center, like a binary star, revolve 
two main characters. 

The only other work of Engh’s that I had read until this year was 
Arslan. Sometime after we had both read “The Oracle," Eileen Gunn 
and I were browsing in a used book store; while I was poking around 
in another comer of the store, she came out of the sf section, looking 
pleased. “I’ve found a novel by M. J. Engh!” she said, holding out a 
scuffed and battered Warner paperback published in 1976. It was 
Arslan. “He conquered the Earth — ” claimed the cover blurb, “and now 
he would make it over his way!” We didn’t know what to make of it, 
but we knew that it was a find. 

It was a find, and utterly misleading. The title character, Arslan, 
is the upstart general from Turkestan who has just managed, with 
bewildering swiftness, to conquer the world. Despite the premise and 
Arslan’s exotic origins, there is no foreign culture here, or not at first; 
the setting is very prosaic instead. It’s thoroughly American, a small 
town in a rural county in southern Illinois, in the very near future. You 
never see Arslan’s mind from the inside. The character of the narrator 
is dry, and the focus never expands to the bigger world you keep 
expecting. You keep looking for something more, something different, 
but eventually you get used to the character and the pace and you settle 
in for the long haul; it’s then a shock when, halfway through the book, 
the viewpoint shifts to another character. Suddenly you’re confronted 
by a richness of language and a denseness of allusion that were utterly 
lacking in the first part of the book; you’re also forced to confront your 
uncertainty about the trustworthiness of the second narrator. (Which 
makes you begin to wonder, of course, about the limitations of the 



straightforward, competent, steadfast Franklin Bond, Supervisor of 
Kraft County and narrator of the book up ’til now.) With the advent of 
Hunt Morgan as narrator — the scarred, subtle young man who is 
Arslan's early and most publicly humiliated victim in Kraftsville — the 
perspective opens up, but still the action never leaves Kraft County. 

Arslan tackles another serious question — what happens if you 
really do try to stop civilization’s despoiling of the earth? — but the real 
focus is neither on Arslan himself nor on the philosophical question; 
it’s on the two characters. For all that, the story is that of Kraft County 
after Arslan conquers the world and chooses to settle there, the heart 
of that story is Franklin Bond and Hunt Morgan, and their relationship 
to each other and to the community. As a tale of world conquest and 
adventure, Arslan is missing the elements you would expect; it’s 
unsatisfying. As the story of Franklin Bond and Hunt Morgan, 
however, in a changed world, it’s very satisfying indeed. 

You can read Arslan without having to ferret out a battered 
Warner copy, because David Hartwell persuaded Tor to reissue it in 
paperback this past fall. The price of this reissuance was that he had 
to have a new novel by M. J. Engh as well. Thus we get, ready or not, 
the new Tor hardcover of Wheel of the Winds. 

Where the surfaces of Arslan are first deep and then rich, the 
surface of her new novel is bland. And, as always, misleading. 

The opening section, barely two pages long, is ambiguous, 
unexplained. “It must be a very long river — so you would think, 
looking at it from here.” The “you” is not a figure of speech, it’s the 
point of view; this opening section is told in the second-person 
conditional (“you would think,” “you would know,” “you would catch 
glimpxses”). What is going on here? Where is here? Who is “you”? 

The apparent situation is a science-fiction clich6: a castaway 
“alien” — actually a human, from some future version of our culture — 
is stranded on a far planet. He’s some sort of observer, obviously, and 
he has a ship orbiting somewhere above the clouds. He has to get to 
his “equipment," which is hidden somewhere else on the planet. His 
own understanding seems fuddled and vague. Why it’s so important 
that he get to his equipment quickly is unclear, but we can speculate: 
massive retaliation if he’s not heard from? A disaster, either natural or 
human-induced, that can be averted if only he gets to his equipment? 
It doesn’t seem to be just a personal need, such as that he will die if 
he doesn’t get to his supply of Earth-style vitamins or wonder drugs. 
The world he finds himself in is peculiar and unexplained; the sky is 
always overcast, the sun — or at least the light — stays always in the 
same part of the sky, and the ships on the massive river sail always and 
only downstream. There are questions right from the start, not only 
about his mission but about the nature of this world. 

Urgency, mystery, and ambiguity are established in these two 
prefatory p>ages. 

Then we’re left dangling, as the story commences in a different 
voice, from a different perspective. Ap>art from this opening section, 
and one equally short bit much later in the book, the story is 
completely told from the native — that is, alien, non-human — view- 
point. It’s an omniscient viewpoint, focusing now on one, now on the 
other of the two main characters, with many an ambiguous point of 
view in between, but it’s omniscient only within the context of the main 
characters’ native culture; never does it slip into an "Earth” viewpoint. 
Just as you never see the cultures in The Oracle” in the terms of 20th- 
century America, you never see this planet in any terms but its own. 
The stranded Earthman is simply known as the Exile to the inhabitants 
of the planet, and he is always a puzzle to them — always viewed from 
the outside. Some of his actions are easily comprehensible to us, 
because we know that he’s one of “us;” some are not so easily 
understood, and we can only try to get some clue from what the alien 
characters think and the objective action that they see. (If the story had 
been truly told in their voices, as Arslan was, the importance of point 
of view would have been more obvious, and the dangers and pleasures 
of an unreliable narrator would have been increased. Why this was not 
done I don’t know.) 




Wheel of the Winds has the form of an adventure story: the story 
of the Exile’s quest, with the aid and occasional hindrance of two local 
characters, Captain Repnomar, owner and skipper of a coastal trading 
vessel, and Lethgro, Warden of Sollet Castle and the person respon- 
sible for dealing with the Exile when the story opens. (Call it three local 
characters, if you count the Captain’s dog, Broz; the author obviously 
does.) In the course of the story these three (or four) set off into the 
unknown on a grueling journey that takes them all the way around the 
world (and then halfway around again); the Exile regains his memory 
and his equipment, the Warden and the Captain regain their places in 
their own society with new knowledge and presumably wisdom, and 
their world begins to deal with the influence of being discovered by 
a culture from the stars. 

But the Exile is not the protagonist of this story, the question of 
cultural embargo is more the subject than the theme, and the adventure 
is thin. The book only makes sense if you see it as the story of the 
friendship between Lethgro and Repnomar and how it grows. 

As an adventure story, indeed, it’s quite unsatisfying. There’s 
exploration and adventure enough, but it’s all told in a curiously 
unfocused narrative style, almost like a summary. Chapters often begin 
with the characters in a new situation, talking about it (or thinking 
about it), and explaining what led up to that situation with indirect 
flashbacks. The pacing of the action is odd, flat, unmodulated. There 
are fewer scenes than there are summaries; often there’s no clear 
viewpoint. There’s a puzzling lack of detail, and a lack of depth and 
richness to the culture. The very planet itself seems small and its 
cultures few, yet there’s nothing anywhere in the book that explains 
why this should be so. 

Why is it that this world seems to run all in a straight line? When 
the protagonists sail twice across an uncharted ocean, they arrive at the 
same spot twice. (Admittedly they have the aid of a current — but one 
that never shifts through the year?) Struggling over mountains and 
across a pitch-black plain of rock and ice that stretches across half the 
world, they manage to arrive at the headwaters of the same river they 
started from. How big is the planet 7 How big the watershed of the river 
Sollet? Scale, like the level of detail, seems off. Of course, we never 
leam how big the planet is, or just how it’s formed and why it has such 
a peculiar system of light and weather; but there’s no reason to assume 
that it’s a tiny world, or that for some reason everything on it is 
channelled into a single river, a single sea, another single river, and 
finally a single straight line across the whole dark side of the planet. 
The time it seems to take people to travel across the countryside 
wouldn’t get you through more than a few degrees of the circumfer- 
ence of the Earth, yet here they seem able to tramp the width of one 
side of the world. Why this scale? Is it deliberate, and if so, why? Or 
is it a failure of imagination? 

The plot hinges again and again on coincidence — the straight-line 
coincidence of geography and the recurring coincidence of plot. The 
Warden and the Captain keep losing the Exile, yet they keep running 
across him again no matter which way they turn. This happens so 
much that it must be a part of the way the book is meant to work, but 
again, why? 

Here is the scene being set for what will turn out to be one of the 
turning points of the story. The two protagonists, Warden Lethgro and 
Captain Repnomar, are on board Repnomar’s ship in the harbor of the 
port city of Beng: 

They were alone on board, and indeed alone at the pier; 
for it was a festival time (which put the Warden into a still 
gloomier frame of mind), so that there would be no loading 
for some hours, and Repnomar (having no taste for this 
particular festival) had chosen to stay on guard while all her 
crew joined the celebration, and the captains of the two other 
small vessels moored at this pier, trusting her to keep good 
watch (for the Mouse lay between them) had likewise gone 
off with their whole crews. All the waterfront was quiet, so 
far as human sounds went, with only the peaceful noises of 
wind and water, birds going about their business, and the 
occasional yap of a dog; but from inland, deep in the city, 
they could hear the cries and music of festival. 



Read This 

Recently read and recommended by George Zebrowskl- 

The Small Back Room by Nigel Balchin, Oxford, 1950, 
3.50 pb. This 1943 novel is now a classic treatment of the 
conflict between science, technology, and politics in wartime 
Britain, made personal by an incomparable writer. 

Hospital of the Transfiguration by Stanislaw Lem, HBJ, 
1988, $17.95. The author’s first novel, in English for the first 
time. The story of a young doctor in wartime Poland, who 
works at an insane asylum, and is faced with an agonizing 
situation when the Germans show up to liquidate the 
patients. As I wrote in my Washington Post review, the “novel 
is a strong current of deep feelings held in check by an artist’s 
insight.” Not to be missed by those who know Lem’s sf. 

A Short History of the Future by W. Warren Wagar, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, forthcoming 1989. Readers of Asimov’s, 
F&SF, and Synergy know Wagar for his fine short fiction. Few 
know that he is a professional historian with special interests 
in future studies, H. G. Wells, and J. G. Ballard, as well as the 
author of Terminal Visions (1982), a study of apocalyptic sf, 
His new book is a breathtaking future history in the manner 
of Wells and Stapledon, unnerving in its mixture of fact, 
fiction, and personal perspectives. 

“What Do You Care What Other People Think?” by 
Richard P. Feynman, Norton, 1988, $17.95, includes, among 
other things, the Nobel Winner’s investigation into the 
Challenger disaster. A born storyteller who makes you think 
and feel about things that matter. 

Tunnel in the Skyby Robert A. Heinlein, Scribner, 1955. 
The following quotation from page 35 demonstrates how 
inspired Heinlein could be, and how far YA sf has declined 
in recent decades (would any publisher let such words into 
a YA book today?): 

Dinner was on the table, still warm in its 
delivery containers; they took their places, stand- 
ing, and Mr. Walker solemnly lighted the Peace 
Lamp. The family was evangelical Monist by inheri- 
tance, each of Rod’s grandfathers having been 
converted in the second great wave of proselytizing 
that swept out of Persia in the last decade of the 
previous century, and Rod’s father took seriously 
his duties as family priest. 

The rest of the page is even more outrageous! 



There’s no need, apparently, to know what festival it is. We don’t 
even know, yet, how many people are in the Captain’s crew or how 
big her ship is. (And this is not our first introduction to the ship.) What 
does the waterfront look like? Where are the details? There are only the 
most general of descriptive phrases: “quiet,” “human sounds," “peace- 
ful noises,” and birds that are simply “going about their business" 
(much like everyone else in this world). The only specific detail is the 
yap of a dog, but even that is made less concrete by being called 
“occasional.” There’s more specificity in the last clause, because it’s 
they themselves who can hear “the cries and music of festival,” but 
even here it’s just “festival,” not even “the festival,” whose sounds they 
hear. 

All this generality, this genericness, may be quite deliberate, but 
I can’t see what its purpose might be. Is Engh trying to make the world 
seem more Earth-like by not describing its alien details, allowing us to 
fill in the details that we would expect in our own world? This stands 
in such contrast to the richness of inference (more than of specific 
detail) in the depiction of alien cultures in “The Oracle,” and it stands 
in even greater contrast to the wealth of detail and allusion in Hunt 
Morgan’s sections of Arslan (and even the homier details of the 
alternating sections told by Franklin Bond). 
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It’s all sketched in, rather than truly drawn, as background to the 
story of the two friends, Repnomar and Lethgro, exploring the world 
and trying to get to the bottom of the mystery of the Exile. (They’re 
alternately trying to catch the Exile and helping him into and out of 
scrapes [as sometimes he helps them]; it’s a strange half-voluntary, half- 
reluctant association.) It’s clear when you reflect on it that the true story 
is the friendship between the Captain and the Warden, not the epic 
journey around the world (still less the tale of the Exile himself). 

When the book opens, the two of them are already old friends, 
old friends who are comfortable with each other and with their lives. 
Each has a position of responsibility: Lethgro the Warden, Repnomar 
the owner/captain. They’re accustomed to meeting twice a year and 
sitting around for a long time talking. Events, precipitated by the arrival 
of the Exile, force the friends out of their normal lives — but they both 
leap at the chance! Is it pity and fellow-feeling for the Exile, or a desire 
on both their parts to break out and do something new, that sends them 
off across the ocean and around the world? They argue all the time, one 
always for pushing on and the other always for turning back, but they 
work and live together happily. And they both adopt the Exile as a 
friend, even though they’re frequently forced to question their own 
judgment in this. The Exile keeps leaving them, and each time, the 
Warden feels betrayed. The Exile is always the other, always a mystery, 
whose actions are only partly predictable and whose motivation is 
always suspect. The Warden and the Captain, however, are the world 
as they know it, and not just the larger world but the personal world 
that they inhabit in their own lives. Late in the book, it’s clear how 
much they mean to each other when the Warden contemplates the 
Captain and her dog walking off into the dark and cold. 

If there’s love in the book, it’s the love of friends, not of lovers. 
Unless it’s buried so deeply that I cannot see it, sex has no role in the 
book; certainly, in the context of their society, the difference in sex 



between Lethgro and Repnomar is unimportant. There’s a passing 
reference, after they’ve been captured by creatures they’ve never 
before seen, when the Warden wonders whether these creatures plan 
to eat them or breed them, but there’s no follow-up. 

But what happens in their relationship? Nothing. They break out 
of their ordinary lives, they help each other across unknown lands and 
seas, they push on through desperation and danger and physical harm, 
and they end up completing their journey. Their toiling across the 
darkness and the ice reminds me of Estraven and Genly Ai struggling 
across the glacier in The Left Hand of Darkness; but there’s no fusing 
of a stronger relationship there, no addition of love to the friendship 
already present, and in the end the two of them don’t seem to have 
been truly affected. They’ve done a lot that no one else has ever done 
in their world, and they’ve uncovered mysteries (more or less) and had 
their adventure, but has anything changed? They end up as they 
started, sitting around drinking ale and arguing amiably, while the 
Captain’s dog sleeps happily at her feet. Because of the Exile, their 
whole world is on the brink of profound change, but the two friends 
are healed of their wounds and embark on variations of their old lives. 
Between them, nothing has changed. 

That’s the central problem with Wheel of the Winds. If the lack of 
detail and focus and pacing is intended to feed into the central theme 
of the friendship of Lethgro and Repnomar, then this puts a heavy 
weight on their development as characters. If neither they nor their 
friendship is revealed in greater depth or richness, then the heart of the 
novel seems empty. 

Nonetheless, we’re dealing here with M. J. Engh. Perhaps I’ve been 
misled. 

John D. Berry lives in Seattle and publishes the distinguished 
fanzine, Wing Window. 



When Darkness Loves Us by Elizabeth Engstrom 

New York: Tor Books, 1986; $4.50 pb.; 249 pp. 

Black Ambrosia by Elizabeth Engstrom 

New York: Tor Books, 1988; $4.95 pb.; 341 PP. 

reviewed by Greg Cox 



There’s a certain provocative ambiguity built into the very titles 
of these books. Darkness/Love. Black/Ambrosia. It’s appropriate 
because, like much of the most interesting horror fiction of the last few 
decades, both books examine the relative pains and pleasures, the 
pros and cons, of being a monster. Is it a good thing to reject 
conventional society — and even one’s own humanity? In the world of 
Elizabeth Engstrom, there are no easy answers. . . . 

When Darkness Loves Us, first published by William Morrow in 
1985, is a collection of two long stories. They’re horror stories, but with 
a difference. They blend quirky, unfamiliar plots with a strong 
emphasis on characterization as well as a distinctive, deceptively 
simple, small town voice and setting. Although clearly reminiscent of 
Sturgeon, who taught Engstrom and provided an introduction to this 
collection, one can also draw parallels with Neal Barrett’s recent tales 
of dark Americana. Engstrom is more gritty and less gonzo than Barrett, 
but they both draw from the same offbeat, Midwestern, working-class, 
cultural milieu. 

“When Darkness Loves Us,” the title story, concerns Sally Ann, a 
pregnant teenage bride who gets lost one day in the caverns near her 
parent’s farm — and spends the next twenty years raising her son in a 
world without light. An interesting and intriguing idea (sort of Plato’s 
cave, with monsters), but that’s only the first third of the story; I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that every time I thought I saw where 
Engstrom was heading, she threw in a new twist — all the time focusing 
on how these increasingly bizarre events affect the hearts and minds 
of Sally Ann and her family. Sally’s son, for instance, refuses to be 
rescued from the loving darkness he’s known all his life, and Sally’s 
own attitude towards light and darkness, home above and home 
below, goes through some creepy transformations. Admittedly, the 
evolution of some of the supporting cast seems a little forced and 
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awkward (Engstrom covers fifty-plus years in less than a hundred 
pages), but even still, “Darkness” works as both psychological horror 
and a sympathetic/sadistic “what if?” story. 

The second story, "Beauty Is...,” tells of Martha, a deformed, 
severely retarded woman who inexplicably regains normal mental 
faculties, only to confront, and be destroyed by, a long-repressed 
horror in her childhood. It’s less compellingly weird than the under- 
ground saga of Sally Ann, but demonstrates a surer grasp of character 
and dialogue. One scene, involving the birth of a noseless baby, is the 
most relentless bit of rural horror I’ve read in a long time. 

These are very dark and painful stories, full of hate and fear and 
thwarted love. As opposed to, say, the cozy chills of seeing a satanic 
ghost or vampire thwarted by a ragtag coalition of spunky kids/ 
suburban mothers/alcoholic priests/etc. Indeed, the supernatural 
elements in When Darkness Loves Us (a ghostly presence, an unseen 
monster, a couple of miracles) are generally unexplained and possibly 
imaginary. 

The same applies to Engstrom’s first novel, Black Ambrosia, the 
story of an alienated young female transient who may or may not be 
a vampire. Is Angelina just a serial killer with a thing about blood, who 
eventually ends up sleeping in boxes, or is she a genuine Creature of 
the Night? I started out thinking the former and ended up leaning 
towards the latter (largely because Angelina seems genuinely disinter- 
ested in the whole mythology of vampirism, and unaware of the way 
her lifestyle increasingly evokes it), but a case can be made for either 
side. In many ways, Black Ambrosia reads like a female version of 
Sturgeon’s Some of Your Blood, or maybe Martin by George Romero. 
As in those works, this human GO vampire is her own worst enemy, as 
time after time she falls prey to a grisly compulsion she can neither 
control or explain. As Engstrom puts it, with her customary understated 




effectiveness: “Sick people, unless they get better, keep getting sicker.” 

Which, in Angelina’s case, is a very scary thought. 

Black Ambrosia also works as a grisly sort of road novel. As 
Angelina travels the highways from Pennsylvania to New Mexico and 
back again, she meets a variety of convincing, very human characters. 
And she kills them. Eventually it does start to get a repetitious, and 
predictable in a way her shorter tales were not, but still I was carried 
along by Angelina’s accelerating descent into madness and/or true 
vampirism. And by the strength of Engstrom’s writing. 

Reading both books in short succession, one observes that all of 
Engstrom’s stories are about women who become (through no fault of 
their own) outsiders, try desperately to rejoin “normal” society, only 
to fail disastrously (a pattern repeated several times in Black 
Ambrosia). There are trade-offs involved here, though, which is where 
we come back to the ambiguity of the titles. Sally Ann stays too long 
in the darkness and renders herself unfit for the surface, but, as her 
light-fearing child proves all too well, it is possible to savor a life 
underground. Angelina finds herself forever homeless and alone, but 
her kills bring her a transcendent ecstasy she cannot live without. And 
it is hard to say if Martha is happier as a thinking individual, capable 
of love and anguish, than as an innocent imbecile. 

Why be a monster? Is it worth the isolation? Other authors have 
dealt with these themes before: Angela Carter, Whitley Strieber (before 
he was carried off by aliens), Su2y McKee Charnas, Clive Barker, Anne 
Rice. Engstrom deserves comparison to the best of her predecessors, 
and she has also made these subjects distinctly her own by unroman- 
ticising them and taking a heartbreakingly cold-eyed look at the 
human costs of inhuman pleasures. 

Frankly, /wouldn’t want to be Angelina. ^ 
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COLD HAND IN MINE: EIGHT STRANGE STORIES. London: Victor Gol- 
lancz Ltd, 1975. 

Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

* DARK ENTRIES. London: Collins, 1964. 

INTRUSIONS: STRANGE TALES. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1980. 
Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

* THE LATE BREAKFASTERS. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1954. 

THE MODEL. New York: Arbor House, [1987], 

Boards. First published in Great Britain 1985... on copyright page. 

PAINTED DEVILS: STRANGE STORIES. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, [1979]. 

Boards. First printing has code 13579 11 13 15 17 19 O/C 29 18 
16 14 12 10 8 6 4 2 on copyright page. Note: All stories printed in 



earlier Aickman collections; this selection not published Britain. 

POWERS OF DARKNESS. London: Collins, 1966. 

Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

SUB ROSA: STRANGE TALES. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1968. 

Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. Note: Circa 
May 1977 forty numbered copies were signed by Aickman and 
marketed by a London bookseller. 

TALES OF LOVE AND DEATH. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1977. 
Boards. No statement of printing on copyright page. 

WE ARE FOR THE DARK: SIX GHOST STORIES. London: Jonathan Cape, 
[1951]. 

First published 1951 on copyright page. With ELIZABETH JANE 
HOWARD. 

THE WINE-DARK SEA. New York: Arbor House William Morrow, [1988], 
Boards with cloth shelf back. First Edition/1 23456789 Won 
copyright page. 

Autobiography: 

* THE ATTEMPTED RESCUE. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd, 1966. 
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Sereed 

(letters of comment) 



Paui Preuss, San Francisco, Caiifornia 

I suggest that you take the copy editor to lunch, or buy her or him 
a beer? 

My motive is dark, of course, intended to prevent in future such 
misreadings, which appeared in my UFO piece, as "(the UFOs] were 
bussing cities" and “I’d seen plenty of jet planes crash, particularly in 
my back yard — not pleasant....” 

In 1956, bussing for purposes of integrating the public schools 
was still far in the future, so I can only conclude that your copy editor 
thought that my UFOs were bussing their own dirty saucers. What I 
wrote was that UFOs were buzzing cities. 

My back yard was on the edge of the desert in those days, but no 
airplane every crashed right in it — it was the standard eighth of an 
acre or so, and the resulting conflagration would have been more 
than just a little unpleasant. The most proximate disaster was a pair 
of Navy jets who flew into each other on landing approach and made 
little craters lessthan a mile away— within easy biking distance, since 
I was just home from school, and not pleasant. What I wrote was that 
the jets crashed practically (i.e. virtually, almost) in my back yard. 

Now these are damn subtle misreadings: they seem to make 
sense. The issue as a whole looked great; whoever is doing the copy 
reading is to be commend. So don’t eat the lunch or drink the beer 
until after you (or him or her) have taken the enclosed Aickman piece 
to pieces and put it back together again, catching all my goofs. 

For which, many thanks. 

[DGH: We have switched from the offensive to the defensive 
unit with this issue (it’s Superbowl season), since we can’t 
defend our previous strategy. 

No offense meant. Forward pass. HAHAHAHAHArg!] 

[KC: Oops.] 

Judith Moffett, Rabbit Run, PA: 

I read Mary Jane Engh’s rejoinder to Andrew Joron’s article on 
"SF Poetry” with relief and admiration. Relief, because her piece 
effectively relieved me of the responsibility for writing something of 
the same sort and finding someplace to publish it. Admiration, 
because she said all the same things I would have said had I 
undertaken to reply to Joron, only more thoughtfully and thoroughly. 
She knows what’s she talking about, and she’s absolutely right. 

The course I teach in 'The Craft of Verse,” at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has always had to begin with a couple of weeks of 
basic prosody, owing to the fact that it’s a rare student this decade 
who has read anything but free verse in his/her high-school English 
classes. By far the majority of these college sophomores and juniors 
cannot hear the metrical pattern of a line to save their lives. I don’t put 
them through exercises in scansion in order to get them to write 
rhymed, metrical poems — I do it because I can’t stand to let them get 
any further through the educational system without acquiring at least 
a soupcon of the reading skills they need in order to see what cen- 
turies of formal poets have been doing technically. You just can’t read 
Dryden or Pope or Keats or Eliot without any awareness at all of their 
technique! (These are creative writing students, mind you.) Years 
ago you could count on undergraduates to know the different 
between an iambic foot and a spondee, but no more. My impression 
is that nowadays, many of the people who teach high-school English 
don’t know the difference either — and don’t think it matters anyway. 
I know for fact that many of the college writing program instructors 
(poets themselves, most of them, dozens known to me personally) 
don't know the difference and don’t want to know. 

Believe me, it’s not necessary to encourage young writers these 
days to throw off the shackles of rhyme and meter. They wouldn't 
know a formal shackle if it bit them. Form is so out it’s even started 
to come back in. 

I think it’s interesting, though I don’t know what to make of this, 
that the few SF people I know about who have published extensively 
in contemporary mainstream poetry (Tom Disch, Frederick Turner, 
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by the mainstream poetry community, by no means to our benefit. 

[DGH: We at NYRSF are direct decendants of The Little 
Magazine, which published poetry for 22 years, including lots of 
formal poetry, for which we were attacked or despised upon 
occasion, but most often ignored because it was so unfashion- 
able for a magazine to do so. We published a fair amount of 
poetry related to sf, but indeed always felt that sf is sf and poetry 
is poetry and that the virtues of one are not often the virtues of 
the other. Most of what Is published as sf poetry seems to us 
only ready to compete In the special Olympics as poetry. Most 
of the good sf-related poetry we printed in TLM was carefully 
metrical, If not formal (by Hacker, Goldbarth, Disch, Janifer, and 
several others). The sf prose tended to be non-traditlonal 
(Emshwiller, Russ, Bunch, Le Guin, etc). The SF poetry move- 
ment always seemed to us rather like the Spiatterpunks, a way 
of self-promotion developed by partly-formed egos, to leap-frog 
from apprentice to master without learning the details of the 
craft. Be regular and formal in your craft so that the work may 
be violent and original in spirit.] 

[GVG: As a recent college graduate— a creative writing 
major, in fact — I agree completely that students should know 
dactyls from anapests, and anapests from Budapest. But I think 
I’ve had too many professors say that you just can’t read this 
without having studied that. The fact is that you can , and 
students will, and fresh new readings will arise that reinterpret 
old works for today. Fret not for the forms of poetry; the best 
students will always return to them.] 

Taras Wolansky, Kerhonkson, NY 

Debbie Notkin’s comments on the unpopularity of short stories 
are well taken. That short stories are (arguably) more demanding in- 
tellectually than novels is one possible explanation. Another is that 
readers are risk-averse rather than effort-averse. By the time one 
realizes a short story is an unpleasant experience, or just a waste of 
time, one will already have had the bad experience or wasted the 
time, because the story is over. On the other hand, reading a novel 
one can cut one's losses by putting the book aside. 

if we assume novels and short stories are equally endowed with, 
and equally variable in, whatever it is readers enjoy, then clearly 
novel readers will be able to spend a larger portion of their time 
reading material they enjoy than will short story readers. The one 
countervailing factor is that an equal wordage will likely contain a 
greater number of novelties if it is in the form of a short story (unless 
it is by Jack Vance). This factor has kept the short story alive, if not 
entirely well, in the science fiction genre when it has nearly died out 
elsewhere. 

Two factors have conspired to make risk-aversion increasingly 
important in today’s sf market: the huge proliferation of material and 
the growing diversity of that material. The individual fan may be 
reading as much or more than he ever did, but he is reading, and is 
familiar with, an ever smaller proportion of the unending flood. 
Increasing diversity makes disappointment a likely result when afan 
strays from familiar territory; increasing volume, however, makes 
that familiar territory quite spacious enough for most people. 

Kathryn Cramer is, strictly speaking, correct in asserting that 
Darwin’s theory "is still taught today .. .because it withstood the efforts 
ofthosewhodid and do” use numbers and equations, it withstood the 
efforts of physical scientists who conclusively proved that the sun 
could not have burned for the millions of years natural selection 
appeared to require (thermonuclear fusion was undreamed of); and 
that any advantageous “hereditary factors” that randomly appeared 
would be diluted into insignificance by a species’ hereditary pool 
(genes were also unknown). Darwin’s theory won the 19th-century 
battle of ideas in spite of the use of quantitative methods, not because 
of them. 
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To put it bluntly, (I tried subtlety before), Kathryn doesn’t 
understand how the life and social sciences are done. The phenom- 
ena studied are so complex that scientists must pile simplification 
upon simplification to use quantitative methods at all. One helium 
atom is much like any other helium atom, but no two living creatures 
are identical; especially if they are members of species homo 
sapiens. Thus, the scientist m ust assume that things that are actually 
different are the same; else he has no quantities to measure. This is 
the reason that when quantitative methods are used in the life and 
social sciences, they are as much objects of inquiry as methods of 
inquiry. 

In the social sciences, neither hypotheses nor theories are 
quantitative, though the supporting evidence may be. At the other 
extreme, in the physical sciences theories and evidence are quanti- 
tative, but hypotheses need not be. At the very least, then, we can say 
that hard science fiction is just as “scientific” as scientific hypotheses, 
even though it usually lacks mathematics. 

[KC: I feel I already answered the spherical cow points in the 
letter column of Issue 3. However, I do have a few thoughts on 
the relative pleasures of short stories and novels... 

Our units are defined as follows: 

0 = one Org, a unit of reading pleasure. 



Use the following physical constants: 

P(s) = average orgs per short story, which is a physical 
constant = 26.25 0 

P(n) = average orgs per novel, which is a physical constant 
= 210.00 0 

t(s) = average time required to read a short story, which is a 
physical constant = 0.5 hr. 

t(n) = average time required to read a novel, which Is a 
physical constant = 4.0 hr. 

Solve for D, the difference between the reading pleasure expe- 
rienced by the reader of a short story and the reader of a novel 
per unit time. 

D = P(s)/t(s) - P(n)/t(n) = 

26.250/0.5 hr. - 210.000/4.0 hr = 

1 05.000/1. Ohr. -105.00/1 .0hr.= 0 

Therefore D = 0, and there is no difference per unit time in the 
number of Orgs experienced by the average reader of short 
stories and the average reader of novels. 

QED 



Editorial: 

continued from page 23 

tant image of identity — "fans are slans”). If we lose them, we lose our 
connection with the past. We now view the 1 940s as history, with the present 
starting in the 1950s, when most of the authors we read began writing and 
most of the well-known stories were first published. From the 100 Best lists 
out now it is evident that the literature before about 1965 is being relegated 
to history: to these authorities, most of the major works have been written 
since 1970. According to Pringle, thirty of the 100 best fantasy novels were 
published in the 1980s. Nineteen of the best horror books since the 16th 
century discussed in Jones & Newman's volume have been published since 
1980. One begins to sense a pernicious pattern. 

The reason to view these lists with unusual suspicion is that objectivity 
(and any real authority) erodes and sometimes disappears as we approach 
the present. In fact the current situation, in which the expert marketers have 
sold us on the idea that this month's books are as good as or better than last 
month's, and that this year's books are certainly better than last year's (and 
so why bother with that old backlist stuff anyway), defeats preserving any 



historical perspective. The question is, are our authorities buying into the 
philosophy of marketing or of literature? 

For while the buying habits of the fantasy, sf and horror consumers (and 
sometimes the last category includes me and thee) are more and more 
controlled by effective marketing, we need constant reminders that market- 
ing is not why we read. We have been sold on the idea that the mediocre 
bestsellers of fantasy and sf are what we ought to read and like. We know 
that's wrong, but look how it alters and perverts 100 Best lists compiled by 
honest editors and critics of some established experience and taste, who are 
trying to say the polar opposite. 

We too are caught between the Scylla of canon-forming and the 
Charybdis of popularity and sales. To find real literary quality, we are going 
to have to work harder— in the words of an eminent authority, don’t follow 
leaders, watch your parking meters. 

David G. Hartwell & the editors. 
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Pot Shots at the Canon 



C. S. Lewis once remarked that while only jailers 
consider escape pejoratively, it is still difficult for the rest of 
us to consider it entirely a virtue. We have entered the era of 
1 00 Best lists, a time that, to those of us who are list-junkies, 
is great fun and provokes much thought and discussion (as 
opposed to most of the awards lists that have become so 
tiresome in the last decade or so — best of the year? Not 
bloody likely). But we ought to consider whether we are 
building walls and installing bars that will restrict our freedom 
of movement in the future. 

The canon of science fiction, of genre fantasy, of horror, 
is being recast and established by a cluster of listmakers, 
and we must remember the political implications of such 
actions. For we are not merely talking about who’s in and 
who's out, (although, yes, we are talking about that too); we 
are talking about changing history, reforming and re-envi- 
sioning our past, imposing patterns that guide but also 
restrict our perceptions: that make us look naturally in one 
direction and not another, that tell us what to read and what 
not to read. And we do follow guidelines and see the patterns 
we are told are there. 

But. 

The process of canon formation not only disenfran- 
chises certain authors, it also tends to emphasize individual 
works as typical, representative, or best, removing them 
from the surrounding context, from contemporaneous works 
that are almost as good (but now become invisible) and other 
works by the author that now become minor works because 
they are imperfect or simply have other virtues. We do 
depend upon authority for our interpretation of a past we 
have not experienced. We accept, for instance, that Chaucer 
is a great writer even if we have not read him in the original 
middle English, or at all. And we all know that it is dangerous 
to trust the authority of past readers too far. Remember what 
happened to almost all the literature by women when the 
literary canon left them out. Reading the literature ourselves 
and deciding upon our own standards allows us to escape 
from the traps of authority (let us refer to our Anatomy of 
Wonder comments in a recent editorial here, and pass on). 

We ought to think long and hard about the literature we 
love and protect it, to the extent we can, from consensus or 
academic canonization (the two are different in many ways, 
but the net effect is the same). Because that's how we got 
excluded from “the mainstream," both in literary terms and in 
sales, in the 1920s. Many of our beloved texts were con- 
signed to the outside, beyond the limits of the good, beneath 
consideration. Once the canon forms and is accepted, we 
are stuck with it, or, worse, outside it. 

As the backlist disappears from the shelves of the book- 
stores and the older books are read to tatters in libraries, we 
begin to lose our ability to experience much of the past 
directly. I asked a panel audience of 60 or 70 at Boskone (at 
a “best books" panel ) last year for a show of hands on who 
among them had read two particular sf novels, Sian and 
Beyond This Horizon. Only three people had read them and 
those three had read them both. These books were arguably 
the two most important sf novels of the 1 940s for sf readers 
(by whom Heinlein's book was considered the best sf novel) 
and fans (for whom the Van Vogt novel provided an impor- 
continued on page 23 



Editorial note: “Some Thoughts on Narrative" by Ur- 
sula K. Le Guin appeared in issue #5 with the permis- 
sion of Grove Press. 







